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LEGISLATIVE CHARGE 


Each regional planning agency shall prepare a plan of development for its 
area of operation, showtng tts recommendations for the general use of the area 
...-Any regtonal plan so developed shall be based on studies of physical, social, 
economic and governmental condittons and trends and shall be designed to promote 
with the greatest efficiency and economy the coordinated development of its area 
of operation and the general welfare and prosperity of its people. Section 8-35a 
of Chapter 127 of the Connecticut General Statutes. 


THE PRESENT REGIONAL PLAN 


Immediately on its formation in 1961 SCRPA began work on the studies neces- 
Sary to preparing a regional development plan. These culminated in 1967 in the 
adoption by the Agency of a Regional Development Plan for Southeastern Connecti- 
cut. With relatively minor amendment, this is still the area's regional plan. 


A regional plan has several important functions. It is a guide for coordi- 
nating land use planning at the municipal level. It aids planning efforts by 
State agencies. It provides data needed for preparing specialized functional 
plans for such things as transportation, water supply or sewerage facilities. It 
is an important consideration in the Regional Planning Agency's review of appli- 
cations for federal aid or of proposed municipal zoning changes. It is a require- 
ment to establish local eligibility for some federal grant programs. Because of 
its significance, the regional plan should be kept reasonably up to date. 


Unfortunately, SCRPA's 1967 plan is now outdated in several respects. Since 
the mid-60's much new information about the region's environmental resources has 
become available. Population growth has slowed significantly. Extensive sewer- 
age programs have been completed or started in many towns. And the public's at- 
titude toward several aspects of regional development has shifted significantly. 
All of these factors point to a need for a comprehensive updating of the region's 
development plan. 


UPDATING THE PLAN 


The process of updating the regional plan began with a series of Studies of 
physical, social, and economic factors that should be reflected in the plan's 
Proposals. Published reports include: 


"Population and Development," 1972. 

"The Impact of Trumbull Airport," 1972. 

"Social Indicators," 1973. 

"The Region's Economy," 1974. 

"The Population and Economic Growth Issue As It Relates to Southeastern 
Connecticut," 1974. 

"Selected Extra-regional Factors Influencing the Development of 
Southeastern Connecticut," 1974, 

"A Transit Development Program for the Southeastern Connecticut Region," 1975. 


In addition, the Agency compiled and mapped a detailed inventory of informa- 
tion on the region's environmental resources. A draft of a master transportation 
plan for the region was also completed. 


Another basic consideration in updating the plan is the goals of the citizens 
and the communities of the region. After review and comment by local officials 
and citizen groups, a statement of goals to guide the updating of the Regional 
Development Plan was adopted by SCRPA at its meeting on 18 November 1974. 


During the spring and summer of 1975 meetings were held with officials in 
each of the 18 municipalities. At each meeting the SCRPA staff reviewed the 
Process being followed in updating the plan, discussed natural resource considera- 
tions, presented a land capabilities map showing development and open space po- 
tentials, and asked for local comments. Comments were received both at the meet- 
ings and subsequently in writing. These views have been considered in preparing 
this draft of the proposed updated regional plan. 


The present draft of the plan, which is a staff proposal, is being widely 
distributed for review. Agency staff will be meeting with local, state, and 
federal officials to receive their comments and are available to meet with any 
other interested groups. Under Connecticut law, at least one public hearing on 
the proposed plan must be held prior to its adoption. The public hearing is ex- 
pected to be in the spring of 1976. Following the hearing, SCRPA will consider 
and evaluate all comments received. Various modifications may then be made in 

_ the plan before it is formally acted on by the Agency. Barring unforeseen dif- 


ficulties, the updated plan should be ready for adoption by the Agency in the 
Summer of 1976. 
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2.1. ENVIRONMENTAL RESOURCE CONSIDERATIONS 


2.1.1. INTRODUCTION 


Historically, man always has been closely related to, and influenced by, his 
physical environment. But in this century, and particularly in this country, man 
has broken away from his physical environment. In some instances this break has 
been made possible and justified by technological advances. In others, when the 
physical limitations imposed by the land's surface have been ignored, it has re- 
Sulted in inconvenience, suffering, and financial or environmental loss. 


The natural environment is no longer the limiting factor that it once was. 
But in spite of technological achievements, a knowledge of the environment in 
which we live is still important. Urbanization changes natural balances in the 
environment and results in a far more intensive use of the land than was common 
in the past. 


As Southeastern Connecticut develops more fully in the future, its attrac- 
tiveness and much of its environmental quality will be determined by how well we 
have understood, respected, and utilized the potentials and limitations of the 
land's surface. 


This section of the plan reviews some of the major environmental concerns | 
that influenced the plan presented in a later section of this report.* 


2.1.2. GEOLOGY AND TOPOGRAPHY 


The Southeastern Connecticut Region is located in the Eastern Highland phy- 
Siographic section of Connecticut. The bedrock underlying the region is primarily 
of the metamorphic type and of the Paleozoic era. According to Foye** most of the 
major topographic features of New England were formed by the work of running water 
before glaciation. More recently on the geologic time scale continental glacia- 
tion occurred during the Pleistocene, or roughly 500,000 to 15,000 years ago. 
Specifically, the erosional and depositional effects of the Wisconsin glaciation, 
which occurred about 15,000 years ago, are evidenced in Southeastern Connecticut. 
Glacial deposits are divided into two main categories: nonstratified material 
called till and stratified material called stratified drift. The result is an 
irregular earth surface with numerous stream valleys, hills, steep slopes, inland 
wetlands and bedrock outcrops which help create the scenic quality of Southeastern 
Connecticut. 


Development in the region is directly correlated to the topography. Most of 
the region's development has occurred in the coastal lowlands, at the mouths of 
major streams, along the Thames River valley and along other stream valleys. 


~* For a fuller discussion of some environmental considerations see SCRPA's 1963 
Study, LAND CHARACTERISTICS. 


** Foye, Wilbur G., 1949. THE GEOLOGY OF EASTERN CONNECTICUT, State Geological 
and Natural History Survey, Bulletin No. 74. 


2.1.3. SAND AND GRAVEL DEPOSITS 


Aggregate material or sand and gravel is a valuable natural resource for both 
construction and road building. Deposited during the Wisconsin period of glacia- 
tion, the material is geologically referred to as stratified drift. Generally 
the material was deposited by or in meltwater as the glacial ice melted and re- 
ceded. Because of this origin, it is generally found in major stream valleys and 
their lower slopes. As will be noted later, this same material also has great 
water holding capacities and is the major constituent material of aquifers. 


Because it is a necessary building material, sand and gravel deposits are a 
strong economic asset to the region. At the same time, excavation operations can 
cause considerable local controversy after the resource is removed. Unrehabili- 
tated sand and gravel excavation areas are unsightly, but more importantly, pose 
serious erosion and sedimentation problems for adjacent watercourses. A graded, 
and seeded site (post-excavation) can provide for attractive building space. 


Areas of sand and gravel represent a natural resource with potential for 
more than one land use over time. In terms of stages of development, a sand and 
gravel area could first be mined and then if the excavation did not go below the 
water table and the area is not to be used as an aquifer, the area could be de- 
veloped for residential, commercial, or industrial uses. If the excavated area 
has aquifer potential, then it would be best to have public sewers in the area 
before any intensive development occurs so that pollution of the aquifer could be 


avoided, or to limit the use after excavation to some low intensity activity such 
aS open space. 


2.1.4. STEEP SLOPES 


Areas of steep slope present limitations to development. Sewage disposal 
facilities, storm drainage facilities, road construction, and site preparation 
become more costly and complex to install and maintain in these areas. The bed- 
rock often found at or near the surface in these areas affects not only grading 
but also the installation of basements. Serious erosion and sedimentation prob- 
lems begin once the vegetation is disturbed or Stripped from the site. Because 
of this, it is recommended that intensive development not take place on slopes 
of 20% (2 feet of vertical change over a horizontal distance of 10 feet) or 
greater. 


These areas normally have some type of vegetative cover. They can best 
serve as buffers and scenic open space to separate developed areas and to provide | 
visual relief to the already crowded landscape. 


2.1.5. AQUIFERS OR GROUND WATER SUPPLY 


The only aquifers in the Southeastern Connecticut Region capable of large- 
scale development of ground water are deposits of stratified drift that are com- 
posed predominantly of sand and gravel. Commonly these aquifers are hydrauli- 
cally connected to adjacent streams, and for purposes of hydrologic analysis and 
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water management are considered as stream-aquifer systems.* 


The underground water of the Eastern Highland of Connecticut is derived 
from rainfall. It ts stored either in the glactal gravel and sand that 
form the mantle of loose material in the area, or within the joints, 
eracks, and pores of the solid rock underlying the soil. Ratn, falling 
on the ground, stnks into the sotl and passes vertically downward through 
an unsaturated zone until it reaches a level at which all the pores are 
filled with water. This level is the ground-water table. Below the 
ground-water table the water within the pores of the sotl moves lateral- 
ly. If the pores are small, this lateral movement is slow. If, on the 
other hand, the pores are large, the movement ts more rapid. The level 
of wells, which ts coinctdent with the ground-water table, rises and 
falls with the rainfall, and its depth beneath the surface is controlled 
by the stze of the particles forming the gravels. ** 


In 1973, the Department of the Interior, United States Geologic Survey (USGS), 
at the request of the Southeastern Connecticut Water Authority, conducted a two- 
year study of nine stream-aquifer systems in Southeastern Connecticut. 


course of the study done by USGS, approximately 220 test holes were drilled to 
ascertain the hydrogeologic characteristics of the stratified drift. 


Although there are considerably more than nine aquifers scattered throughout 


the region, it is felt that the USGS study provides the best available ground- 


water supply information, in terms of expected long-term sustained yields, at 
this particular time. 


public or private water supply systems. 
face or groundwater supply areas. 


In the densely populated areas along the Long Island Sound shoreline and the 
Thames River Estuary, and in many of the region's subdivisions, there are piped, 
The water sources are split between sur- 
Discussions with USGS staff indicated their 
preference for development of groundwater sources for public Supply as the water 


was generally cleaner and of lower temperature. 


Or adjacent to an aquifer. 
fer. 


Site. 
On-site sewage systems. 


Land overlaying aquifers needs special attention in terms of land use. A 
Sanitary landfill is one of the best examples of an incompatible use of land over 
Leachate can seriously pollute and degrade the aqui- 
Various residential, commercial, and industrial land uses can be compatible, 
depending on the specific use, the density, and the public facilities serving the 
Public sewers can effectively eliminate potential leaching problems from 
Even sand and gravel removal can be compatible over or 


near an aquifer as long as the operation occurs above the water table.*** 


Melvin, Robert L., 1973. HYDROGEOLOGY OF SOUTHEASTERN CONNECTICUT, United 
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States Geological Survey, Hartford. 
Foye, 1949. 


Melvin, personal communication. 


During the 


2.1.6. POTENTIAL RESERVOIR SITES 


The State Department of Health has numerous potential reservoirs or surface 
Supplies on record as possible future water supply sources. The mappings indi- 
cate the extent of the potentially floodable area by showing the placement and 
elevation of the dam. Many of the potential reservoir sites are included on the 
Southeastern Connecticut Water Supply Plan.* The sites usually occur in undevel- 
oped, swampy land areas, most of which are now subject to regulation under Public 
Act 155 to be discussed below. 


2.1.7. INLAND WETLANDS 


As a result of the last glaciation, Southeastern Connecticut is characterized 
by a complex stream and wetland network. This provides for a highly dissected 
land surface posing many obvious (and sometimes not too obvious) development 1limi- 
tations. 


The region's soils are broken down into six major categories. Sub-categories 
within the major breakdowns are based largely on differences in drainage. Soils 
range from the very well drained upland soils to the very poorly drained "wetland" 
Soils. Detailed and general soil classifications for the Southeastern Connecticut 
Region are available on aerial photographs, and in some cases in mosaic form, from 
_ the USDA, Soil Conservation Service, regional office. 


In 1972, the State of Connecticut recognized watercourses (defined as rivers, 
Streams, brooks, waterways, lakes, ponds, marshes, swamps, bogs, and all other 
bodies of water, public or private) and inland wetlands defined by poorly drained, 
very poorly drained, alluvial and floodplain soils with the passage of Public Act 
155, entitled, AN ACT CONCERNING INLAND WETLANDS AND WATERCOURSES. ‘The act re- 
quires a special permit for most activities (with the exception of agricultural 
operations) in these special soil areas. P.A. 155 does not prohibit specific ac- 
tivities in wetlands but requires that all activities in wetlands be regulated. 


The act encourages municipalities to establish an inland wetlands regulatory 
commission to administer the act and regulate the inland wetlands. When a town 
refuses to administer the act, the State of Connecticut, Department of Environ- 
mental Protection (DEP) will handle the permit requests. 


Inland wetlands and watercourses generally comprise approximately 25% of the 
total land area of any town in the region. Functionally these areas are important 
as: wildlife habitats, as they serve as breeding and nesting sites for waterfowl; 
flood control areas, as they are capable of holding large quantities of storm run- 
off, especially from adjacent developed areas; pollution filters, as the wetland 
vegetation tends to slow the flow of storm run-off long enough to remove quanti- 
ties of pollutants (an excess or a sustained period of polluting run-off can de- 
grade and destroy a wetland); and aquifer recharge areas, aS rainfall often is 
stored in underground materials, however briefly, and ultimately makes its way to 
the major source aquifer. 


* Southeastern Connecticut Water Authority and SCRPA, 1970. WATER SUPPLY PLAN 
FOR THE SOUTHEASTERN CONNECTICUT REGION. 


P.A. 155 can serve in some capacity to halt some of the once-extensive fill- 
ing of inland wetland areas, and to focus public attention on the extremely val- 
uable wetlands worthy of preservation. 


2.1.8. TIDAL MARSHES 


A prominent and familiar feature of the Southeastern Connecticut shoreline 
is the tidal, or salt marsh.* Located on the alluvial Plains around the estuaries, 
or in the shelter of sand spits and offshore bars, the tidal marsh, with its unique 
community of salt-tolerant plants, sustains periodic floodings by the sea. 


Marsh vegetation plans a key role in converting Inorganic compounds (nutri- 
ents) and sunlight into the stored energy of plant tissue. Then as the dead leaves 
and stems of the marsh plants enter the water and are broken down by bacteria, 
they leave the storage component of the energy cycle and, as small particles of 
organic detritus, they become the food of fiddler crabs, worms, snails, mussels 
and the variety of larval stages of fish and shellfish of estuarine waters. About 
half the plant tissue created in the tidal marshes is flushed out into the estuary 
to support life there.** 


The tidal wetlands receive varying quantities of fresh water inflow from 
drainage of adjacent uplands. Both nutrients and pollutants drain into the marsh- 
lands and, eventually, the estuarine waters, and the marshes have the capacity to 


treat runoff waters from upland areas. The tidal marsh serves both as a filtering 


device for the pollutants present in the terrestrial runoff and as a Storage and 
transfer station for nutrients from upland sources. These nutrients are partially 
used and recycled within the tidal marsh but are ultimately transported into the 
estuarine waters to support the food web. Tidal marsh vegetation is also impor- 
tant in absorbing storm impact by actually Slowing the surge of flood waters. 


The State of Connecticut recognized the ecological value of the tidal wet- 
lands with the passage, in 1969, of Public Act 695, entitled, AN ACT CONCERNING 
THE PRESERVATION OF WETLANDS AND TIDAL MARSHES AND ESTUARINE SYSTEMS. In Con- 
necticut, the tidal wetlands are now defined legally as well as biologically. 
Within P.A. 695, these areas are defined by the specific botanic species as well 
as by tidal inundation which occurs at the site. In addition, they have been 
identified in the field by state biologists, and the boundary locations have been 
recorded on 200'/inch property maps both in town assessors' offices. and in the 
State Department of Environmental Protection (DEP). Within the Southeastern Con- 
necticut Region, there are approximately 2,000 acres of tidal marshes. P.A. 695 
is administered by the State of Connecticut; any request for a permit to alter a 
tidal wetland in any way must be directed to DEP. 


For a fuller discussion see: "Ecological Considerations for Management of the 


Connecticut Coastal Zone," a paper presented in SCRPA's 1975 report, COASTAL 
AREA MANAGEMENT. 


** Clark, John, 1974. COASTAL ECOSYSTEMS, The Conservation Foundation, 
Washington, D.C. 
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The Regional Plan promotes the idea that tidal marshes be left in their nat- 
ural state. A healthy tidal marsh serving aS spawning ground, nursery, water 
purifier, sediment trap, storm barrier, major food producer, and energy storage 
unit is a critically valuable and important natural resource of the Southeastern 
Connecticut Region. 


2.1.9. COASTAL AND INLAND FLOODPLAINS 


As a result of the glaciation and Subsequent submergence, the Southeastern 
Connecticut coastline can be described as irregular with numerous coves, points, 
necks, and natural harbors. Small islands, sand spits, and offshore bars parallel 
the shore, and serve as semi-protective barriers for the eroding stretches of rocky 
coast interspersed with the low-lying sandy beaches, dunes, and tidal wetlands. 


The coastal floodplain (or flood-prone area) follows the region's shoreline 
and generally extends from the water's edge to the 10' contour. According to 
Army Corps of Engineers data from the 1954 hurricane, this is the area usually 
inundated by major storms. Sandy beaches, dunes, tidal wetlands, and other adja- 
cent lowlands are all natural features within the coastal floodplain. 


Away from the coast, flood prone areas generally follow the inland waterways 
quite closely. Ina series of natural resource workshops conducted by DEP in 
1974, it was suggested that five feet in elevation on both sides of most of the 
region's streams and brooks should be considered floodplain. Flood prone areas 
along rivers may be considerably larger depending on the river's volume of flow. 


The floodplain has two major functions in the coastal area. First, the 
floodplain with its associated vegetative cover receives the full impact of the 
storm water. The vegetation is invaluable as a natural breakwater for the Surg- 
ing storm tides. Second, the floodplain displays a similar absorptive capacity 
by serving as a buffer area to protect the other fragile shoreline resources such 


as tidal marshes from rapid terrestrial runoff, heavy sediments, and other pollu- 
tants. 


Any development in the coastal floodplain can seriously affect the absorp- 
tive capacity in time of storm. The clearing of vegetative cover and surfacing 
in the floodplain multiplies storm damage by increasing the rate of terrestrial 
runoff surge which adds to the level of flood waters in confined estuaries. The 
runoff problem is compounded when the floodplain drains into a small embayment 
or lagoon with a restricted rate of flushing.* There the water and pollutant 
contaminant levels can remain high for a considerable period of time. 


Unfortunately, the ecological value of the floodplain as a protective buffer 
for estuarine sub-systems such as tidal marshes is usually overshadowed by its 
(obvious) function as a flood runoff area. But even this is ignored as man con- 
tinues to build to the shoreline near rivers and Streams, as the floodplain af- 
fords some of the most attractive, flat building space known to man. 


Structures built according to conventional design offer a great deal of 


eee _EeE— 


* Clark, 1974. 
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resistance to storm tides, and generally suffer much damage aS a consequence. Al- 
though the Connecticut shoreline is somewhat protected from the direct force of 
ocean storm waves by Long Island, which acts as a large breakwater, extensive 
damage from high waters caused by winter storms or hurricanes has not been uncom- 
mon. Storm flooding has reached as much as 12 feet or more above normal tide 
level in certain areas, inundating large areas of housing and CcauSing extensive 
property damage and risk to human life. 


In Connecticut, severe coastal storms have occurred infrequently enough so 
that man forgets their fury. Hurricane casualties have dropped, probably because 
of improved warning, while the amount of property damage has taken a turn upwards, 
largely because capital investment in land along the coastal zone has increased.* 


The hurricanes of 1938, 1954, and 1955 wreaked havoc in the densely populated 


communities of East Lyme, New London, Groton, Mystic, and Stonington in South- 
eastern Connecticut. ** 


"The most significant physical problem connected with the river shores and 
coastal areas of the region is the threat of hurricane damage. The entire coast- 
line and the land adjacent to the rivers and estuaries as far north as Norwich 
have experienced damage from hurricane flooding."*** Although hurricane protec- 
tion projects have been recommended for several communities in Southeastern Con- 
necticut, only one has been constructed -- on the Pawcatuck River in the Town of 
Stonington. The prohibitive cost to build structures has kept them out of other 


-_ Southeastern Connecticut communities. # 


There is considerable mapped documentation for these coastal and inland 
flood prone areas available in the region. The Federal Insurance Administration 
(FIA), under the Department of Housing and Urban Development (HUD), has instituted 
a federally-subsidized insurance program which offers flood insurance to owners 
of structures in flood prone areas. In order to purchase the insurance, the owner 
must live in a community which has formally applied to, and been accepted into the 
National Flood Insurance Program.## In order to qualify for entrance into the 
Program, communities must, through their zoning authority, establish and enforce 
land use controls related to the flood prone areas. These community land use 


* Ketchum, Bostwick H., Editor, 1972. THE WATER'S EDGE: CRITICAL PROBLEMS OF 


THE COASTAL ZONE, The Institute of Ecology and Woods Hole Oceanographic 
Institution, MIT Press. 


** Army Corps of Engineers, 1961. SURVEY OF HURRICANE IMPACTS IN NIANTIC, 
NEW LONDON, MYSTIC, AND PAWCATUCK. 


*** Southeastern Connecticut Regional Planning Agency, 1963. LAND CHARACTERIS- 
TICS, Norwich. 


# Fogarty, Frank, Water and Related Resources Division, Department of Environ- 
mental Protection, personal communication. 


## As of 10/31/75 the following communities in Southeastern Connecticut had 
entered the program: Bozrah, Colchester, East Lyme, Franklin, Groton, 
Montville, New London, North Stonington, Norwich, Preston, Sprague, Stoning- 
ton, Voluntown, and Waterford. 
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controls must reflect at least the minimum requirements established by the FIA. 
Owners eligible for the federally-subsidized insurance policies will find their 


Structures within the flood prone area as documented by HUD on the Flood Hazard 
Boundary Maps. 


Clearly the best form of flood protection for man is not to build in the 
floodplain. Coastal or inland areas subject to flooding should either be left 
undeveloped as conservation areas, agricultural areas, or Passive recreation and 
open space areas, or require that any building on the floodplains be closely 
regulated. As prescribed by the National Flood Insurance Program which seeks to 
regulate development of flood prone areas through implementation of land use con- 
trols by the local communities, regulation normally includes such restrictions as 
prohibiting the filling of marshes and swamps, building code regulations requir- 
ing minimum floor elevations and other construction specifications including sew- 
age disposal systems, and standards to guarantee safe access to and egress from 
home sites in emergency situations. 


2.1.10. SANDY BEACHES AND DUNES 


The Southeastern Connecticut shorefront is characterized by either bedrock 
outcrops or by heavy sand deposits.* These shorefronts receive the full brunt 
Of ocean storms. As part of the coastal floodplain system, sandy beaches are 
well suited to receive the fury of storm waves. 


Sandy beaches in Connecticut are relatively narrow and short of span. Some 
are municipal or state-owned, but the majority of beaches are owned by private 
individuals or beach and neighborhood associations. Connecticut does not exhibit 
the lengthy, barrier, offshore beaches characteristic of the Rhode Island coast- 
line. The Southeastern Connecticut coastline does have one Prominent sand spit 
beach, however, which is connected at one end to a major promontory or headland 
called Bluff Point in Groton. This sand spit beach, which is stabilized by a 
rather sparse dune grass population, serves as a protective buffer to the shallow 
Poquonnock River estuary with associated salt marshes. Characteristic of most 
Sand spit beaches, the Bluff Point Beach shifts Slightly each year as sand is 
carried away from the outermost beachfront, and is redeposited at new locations 
at the end of and behind the sand spit. 


The Connecticut shoreline has a history of critical erosion. 


Manmade modifications account for [the majority of] consptcuous and 
apprectable shoreline changes. [For example], the marsh-beach island 
in Jordan Cove owes its triangular shape, in part, to bulkheads which 
extend along both sides of the back. The spit, extending from the 

west end has enlarged constderably northward and eastward sinee 1958 
.... [Similarly], at Pleasure Beach [in Waterford], filling with enlarge- 
ment of the parking area has modified the shoreline and reduced the stze 
of the lagoon. New groins and seawalls account for changes there. 


The shore of Noank [and Mystic] has a Long history of modification for 


* Gaines, Arthur G., Jr., 1973. CONNECTICUT SHORELINE SURVEY: NEW HAVEN TO 
WATCH HILL. Department of the Army, New England Division, Corps of Engineers. 
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boat yards, commercial and residential development. Modern pters and 
grotns are interspersed with decrepit structures of constderable anti- 
quity. Beebe Cove and Spence Point, like Noank, are protected by old 
walls and riprap whtch have prevented natural changes with the pos- 
stble exception of some enlargement of the marshes. * 


The main function of sand dunes is to serve as a storage area for sand to 
replace that eroded by waves or torn away by storms, and thus to provide long- 
term stability to the beachfront. When the dunes are damaged so that they erode 
away, the essential buffer is gone and the whole shore is threatened with each 
winter storm or hurricane. ** 


Beaches on the Southeastern Connecticut shoreline have been nourished arti- 
ficially, for the most part, rather than by natural dune replenishment. *** 
Ocean Beach in New London is an example of an artificially nourished beach serv- 
ing a significant portion of the region's population. However, natural erosion 


by waves has served to nourish some beaches. The eroding headland at Bluff Point 


does provide Bluff Point/Bushy Point Beach with new material.# Despite this 


natural nourishment process, "Bushy Point Beach, a tombolo connecting Bluff Point 


to Bushy Island has a history of instability."4## The unstable and even fragile 
character of Bluff Point Beach would not make this a good choice for intensive 
beach development for the Connecticut public. A more suitable beach for inten- 
Sive improvement and nourishment might be that located on the east side of Bluff 
Point, and which borders Mumford Cove. 


The great development pressure on dunes and sandy beachfronts often creates 
a difficult land use dilemma. Shorefront areas historically have been desirable 
locations for residences and other types of development. At the same time they 
are among the most environmentally sensitive areas in the world.### In South- 
eastern Connecticut, too, development is largely concentrated along the Long 
Island Sound and Thames River shorelines. 


2.1.11. NATURAL AREAS 


In 1971, the New England Regional Commission compiled an inventory of im- 


* Gatnes, 1973. 


Re Clarky’ 1974; 
*k*k Fogarty, personal communication. 
# Gaines, 1973. 
## Ibid. 
f## Olsen, Stephen B., and Grant, Malcolm J., 1974. RHODE ISLAND'S BARRIER 


BEACHES: VOLUME I., The Coastal Resources Center, University of Rhode 
Island, Kingston, Rhode Island. 
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portant natural areas in the six New England states.* In Connecticut, the field- 
work was done by the Connecticut Forest and Park Association. Natural areas were 
identified according to: geologic features, hydrologic features, soils, flora, 
fauna, archeological features, and scenic vistas. Detailed site analysis reports 
completed for each natural area reviewed described the location, frequency of oc- 
currence, visual quality, diversity, naturalness, level of Significance, surround- 


ing land uses, ownership, threats to the area, as well as other considerations of 
the site. 


The objectives of the survey were to identify, classify, and describe the 
full range of natural areas in New England, so as to establish a comprehensive 
data base. 


In the Southeastern Connecticut Region, 69 natural areas representing the 
full range types as described above were included in the inventory. The actual 
distribution of these sites occurs randomly throughout the region. Thirty-two 
of these natural areas have been preserved through purchase in fee simple or by 
the donation of the land to local land trusts, the Audubon Society, or the Nature 


Conservancy -- private, non-profit organizations devoted to the preservation of 
natural areas. 


Within the Regional Development Plan, SCRPA has formalized the objective to 
recognize these natural areas aS major ecologic and aesthetic assets that are an 
important part of the land use policy for the Southeastern Connecticut Region. 


2.1.12. WATER QUALITY 


Pursuant to the provisions of Section 25-54e of the 1967 Supplement to the 
General Statutes of Connecticut, and in conformance with the Federal Water Pol- 
lution Control Act of 1972, as amended, the Connecticut Department of Environ- 


mental Protection has adopted Water Quality Control Standards for all interstate 
and intrastate waters. 


The Water Quality Standards, which are administered and enforced by the 
Water Compliance Unit of DEP, apply to-all industrial, public or private projects 
or developments which constitute sources of pollution into the state's waters. 
The standards further prescribe and require treatment of waste effluents such as 
waste treatment plant effluent, industrial waste effluents, and cooling waters. 
The kind of required waste treatment varies with the kind of effluent and the 
class of waters into which the wastes are being discharged. The determination 
of waste treatment has been developed with recognition given to both the time and 
distance needed to allow for the mixing of effluent and the receiving waters. The 
distances required for complete mixing shall not affect the water usage class 
adopted and shall be defined and controlled by the Water Compliance Unit. Figure 
2 illustrates the current water quality classification for the region. 


Those installations discharging waste effluents into the state's waters 


* Natural Areas Project, Connecticut Forest and Park Association, 1971. 
CONNECTICUT NATURAL AREAS. 
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found in violation of the Water Quality Standards are issued pollution abatement 
orders by the enforcing Water Compliance Unit. In addition, recommendations on 
other waste parameters is a continuing effort of the Unit to further define inter- 
State and intrastate water quality standards. The Unit reserves the right to 
amend or extend the Water Quality Standards criteria as improved waste treatment 
methods are developed. (The criteria for maintenance of water quality in the 
State's waters are outlined in WATER QUALITY STANDARDS, DEP, Water Compliance 
Unit, 1975.) These criteria do not apply to conditions brought about by natural 
causes. State waters whose existing quality is better than the current estab- 
lished standards will be maintained at their existing high quality unless it has 
been affirmatively demonstrated to the state that such change is justifiable as 
a result of necessary economic or social development and will not interfere with 


or become injurious to any assigned uses made of, or presently possible in, such 
waters. 


——eE 


—— 


The present Water Quality Standards have influenced the land use proposals 
presented in the last chapter of this report. 


[_— 


——— 


2.1.13. AIR QUALITY 


The Federal Clean Air Act of 1970 established National Ambient Air Quality 
Standards or ceiling levels for hazardous air pollutants, required automobile | 
manufacturers to install emission control devices in all new light duty vehicles, | 
created Air Quality Control Regions (AQCR) within each state, and required each | 
State to develop an air quality implementation plan in order to meet the federal | 
air quality standards by 1975. (At present, Connecticut is seeking an extension | 
of this deadline until 1977 by when it expects to have a Transportation Control 
Strategy approved by EPA.) 


The Connecticut air quality standards, which are identical to the federal 
Standards, are administered by the DEP Air Compliance Unit. At present, the major | 
classes of air pollutants such as total suspended particulates, sulfur oxides, and | 
photochemical oxidants (smog) are measured and the levels recorded at air quality J 
monitoring stations, which are located in Groton, Norwich, Voluntown, and Col- 
chester. Not all of the pollutants are measured at each station. At present, only 1 
the pollutant photochemical oxidants (a by-product of vehicular hydrocarbon emis- | 
sions which in the atmosphere and in the presence of sunlight produces the smog ) 
is in violation of federal and state air quality standards for the. Southeastern 
Connecticut Region (and is in violation all over Connecticut as well).* 


Probably due to a lack of monitoring, no carbon monoxide (CO) violations have 
been recorded for the region. It is reasonable to assume, however, that if moni- 
tored, violations of the CO standards would be recorded at many of the major busy 
intersections in Groton, New London, and Norwich.* 


The federal act further requires the state to utilize construction contro] 
and transportation control strategies in order to insure that the ambient air 
quality standards be maintained in future years and not be lost due to unplanned 
land uses. On October 1, 1974, the Air Compliance Unit initiated a permit pro- | 


* Personal communication from Henry Beal, Director of Air Compliance, Connecticut ] 
Department of Environmental Protection, 14 November 1975. | 
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cedure system for the construction of public or private installations which would 
qualify as potential sources of air pollution either through direct operational 
emissions (stationary sources), or as indirect sources (installations creating a 
Significant automobile concentration). In addition, a grid System has been placed 
over the entire state on the USGS topographic map scale of 2,000'/inch. The grids 
are each one mile by one mile, and although high pollutant level readings in a grid 
do not necessarily reflect the pollution sources within the grid due to the wind 


factor, some pin-pointing of source polluters can be made on the basis of the pol- 
lutant level readings. 


Although there is no current requirement for the imposition of stringent 
land use controls or transportation controls in this region to comply with the air 
quality regulations, possible future "non-degradation" standards will be stricter 
than current standards and may result in requirements for land use density zoning 


in the future.* These new standards would be integrated into the Regional Land 
Use Plan. 


2.1.14. NATURAL RESOURCE INVENTORY 


In an effort to update and improve the natural resource data base, SCRPA 
completed an extensive inventory of natural resources for the 18 towns in the 
planning region. These data are in mapped form as reproducible mylar overlays 
for the United States Geologic Survey (USGS) topographic maps and are at a Scale 
of 2,000'/inch. 


Available Natural Resource Data 


1. Existing and Potential Water Sources 
a. Drainage basins - outlined, and showing direction of water flow. 
b. Potential reservoir sites - the floodable area outlined follows one 


contour line at a determined elevation; the potential dam site is 
indicated as well. 


c. Aquifers (groundwater supply) - characterized by measurable depths 
of stratified drift deposits. Two depths of stratified drift are 
indicated: 


0' - roughly establishes the outermost boundary of the aquifer. 
40' - (and deeper) indicates the area of greatest potential yield 
of groundwater. 


2. Wetlands 


a. Tidal Wetlands - outlined areas indicate tidal marshes as defined 
by Public Act 695. 


b. Inland Wetlands - outlined areas indicate freshwater wetlands as 
defined by Public Act 155. 


«29% 


3. Sand and Gravel Deposits - two types are mapped according to potential 
yield. 


a. 500,000 cubic yards or more potential yield. 


b. 80,000 cubic yards or more potential yield. 


Pits (excavated areas) are outlined as well. 
4. Steep Slopes - slopes in excess of 20% grade are outlined. 


5. Floodprone Areas - coastal and inland floodprone areas are mapped from 
Army Corps of Engineers data of the 1954 floodlines. (Mapped coverage 
does not extend over entire region.) 


6. Flood Hazard Boundary Maps - coastal and inland floodprone areas are 
taken from the federal Flood Insurance Administration maps as prepared 
by the federal Department of Housing and Urban Development. Mapped 
coverage extends over most of the region. 


7. Natural Areas - a selected list of botanic, zoologic, geologic, hydrolog- 
ic, and scenic areas, mapped primarily from the 1971 Inventory of Impor- 
tant Natural Areas (Connecticut Forest and Park Association). The areas 

| are in protected and unprotected ownership. All Nature Conservancy land 
| | holdings in Southeastern Connecticut are mapped as well. 


With the exception of sand and gravel, the natural resources listed above are 
environmental factors considered to be limiting to future development, and were a 
major component of the Regional Development Plan updating process. Land reflect- 
ing one or more of these natural resources was, in most instances, placed in the 
least intensive land use category. Aquifers, or groundwater supply areas, were 
recommended for more intensive uses if sewer service was available; high develop- 
ment costs usually limit activity in steep slope areas, and so these areas were 
kept out of the more intensive land use categories; potential reservoir sites re- 
ceived a low density use classification due to their importance for future water 
supply; and floodplains, inland wetlands, and tidal wetlands were all recommended 
for the least intensive land uses so that their invaluable ecological roles might 
continue for the benefit of the entire region. (These particular resource areas 


are ee Subject to special land use regulations in most of the region's 
towns. 


2.2. REGIONAL DEVELOPMENT 


2.2.1. HISTORICAL PERSPECTIVE 


Back in the 17th and 18th centuries, the people of Southeastern Connecticut 
relied very little on transportation facilities. By and large the towns and vil- 
lages of that day were similar to one another and were largely self contained. 
Most of the ingredients of life could be found in the town in which a man was 
born. Most people were employed within their town of residence, and a trip to 
market in another town was rare enough to be an event. 


oe PD ae 
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The 19th century brought stronger relations among the communities of the re- 
gion. Mills developed mainly along streams with water power potential. And then, 
as now, the towns with employment opportunities attracted workers from neighboring 
communities. But the degree to which one town supplied workers for plants in 
another was far less than what we know now. Without the mobility of the automo- 


bile, the area within which travel to work or to shop was practical was consider- 
ably limited. 


This limitation is reflected in the organization and scale of the many 19th 
century mill villages scattered throughout the region. Each is a compact layout 
of homes, stores and other community facilities, focused on the mill, by far the 
most dominant feature in the area. Commuting was unnecessary and, indeed, probably 
unheard of in those times. Workers walked to their jobs, usually at the end of 
the main street, and did most of their shopping within a few blocks of their home. 


Nor were most of the other communities in Southeastern Connecticut commuter 
towns in the last century. It was not until the present century that the improved 
financial status of workers and the general availability of the automobile made 
possible a wider dispersion of population and a greater separation between place 
of residence, place of work, and place of shopping. 


After more than two centuries, the old order in which a man's home, work, 
and recreation were all bound up in one community has been completely disrupted. 
It has been supplanted by a new order in which a man's life is likely to be bound 
up in several communities. A daily drive to work in another town has replaced 
the walk to the factory at the end of Main Street. A weekly trip to a Shopping 
center in a neighboring town has replaced a daily walk to the local store. Anda 
daily ride on the school bus to a regional school in another town has replaced 
the walk to the small local school. 


These changes have meant a greater specialization on the part of each com- 
munity. Specialization has, in turn, meant a growing interdependence among the 
communities of the region. Because of this, the real structure and functional 
relationship among communities of the region and the lines of communication that 
tie them together cannot be seen by examining merely the individual towns. Only 
when all of the towns of the region are examined as one unit is it possible to 
fit together the specialized pieces and see the functional whole. 


2.2.2. PRESENT LAND USAGE 


Southeastern Connecticut is still largely undeveloped, with only 14.3% of 
the region used for intensive purposes.* Out of the total land area of the 18- 
town region of 559.2 square miles, this. development occupies 79.9 square miles. 
The distribution pattern of this development resembles an inverted "T" along the 
coast of Long Island Sound and the Thames River Valley. (See Figure 3.) 


To clarify the presentation of land use data, the region's towns have been 
classified according to their population density and predominant land uses. 


* For a more extensive discussion of land use see SCRPA's 1972 report, POPULA- 


TION AND DEVELOPMENT. 
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Municipal Classification 


Three towns in the region are predominantly urban in character. These are 
Groton, New London, and Norwich. Each had a 1970 population density exceeding 
1,000 persons per square mile and each has considerable industrial and commercial 
activity. Of the other 14 towns, five are definitely rural. These are Bozrah, 
Franklin, North Stonington, Salem, and Voluntown. All of them had 1970 popula- 
tion densities of less than 100 persons per square mile. 


The remaining ten towns fall into a category somewhere between rural and 
urban. They fit into neither of the above categories because neither urban nor 
rural conditions occur with any degree of uniformity throughout these towns. 
Griswold, for example, has a great deal of open space in the eastern portion of 
the town, but the western part differs markedly in that it contains Jewett City, 
the urban center. Stonington has urban settlements in Mystic, Stonington Borough, 
and Pawcatuck, but its rural areas encompass some of the region's largest tracts 
of agricultural land. In population density, these towns range from 138 to 516 
persons per square mile. For the purposes of classification, we will call these 
10 towns suburban, not because it is the most definitive term, but simply because 
these towns are neither wholly rural nor urban. The suburban towns, then, are 
Colchester, East Lyme, Griswold, Ledyard Lisbon, Montville, Preston, Sprague, 
Stonington, and Waterford. 


The map at the right 
Shows the distribution of 
municipalities in each Vi 
category. Throughout this P7777. (ffi 
discussion of land usage, A, 
it should be remembered / noire 
that the urban towns repre- | STONINGTON 
sent only 11% of the re- 
gion's land area, the sub- 
urban towns 60%, and the 
rural towns 29%. 
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FIGURE 4 


Housing 


Residential uses are the largest consumer of developed land in the region, 
accounting for 48% of developed uses at the regional level. In area, housing oc- 
cupies 39 square miles. The percentage is slightly greater for the urban towns 
at 51% and slightly less for the suburban and rural towns, with 48% and 47% 
respectively. 


JOF . 


The urban municipalities naturally contain most of the higher densities of 
housing. These three communities collectively contain 55% of the high density 
housing (1/2 acre or less per family) in the region, 27% of the medium density 
(between 1/2 and 1 acre per family) and 13% of the low density (less than 1 fam- 
ily per acre). 


The suburban municipalities contain the bulk of the region's medium density 
housing. Fully 70% of this housing type is in these 10 towns. They also contain 
- 44% of the high density and 67% of the low density housing. 


The 5 rural towns contain relatively small amounts of all of the region's 
housing stock. They have only 1% of the high density housing, 3% of the medium 
density and 20% of the low density housing. 


Commercial 


Although the suburban communities have collectively attracted a large amount 
of commercial uses, the urban centers of Groton, New London and Norwich still con- 
tain just more than half of the region's total commercial development. The sub- 
urban towns now have 44% of this land use, while the rural towns have 5%. Total 
commercial uses account for 2.7 square miles. 


Industrial 


Intensive industrial uses such as manufacturing, fabrication, and processing 
account for 1.3 square miles and are similar to high density residential uses in 
that they are concentrated in the urban and suburban towns. 54% of intensive in- 
dustrial development is located in the urban towns, 44% in the suburban towns, and 
2% in the outlying rural towns. 


As shown on Figure 3, the region's major industries are located near the 
coast or in the Thames River Valley. | ; 


Other Developed Uses 


Common institutional intensive uses such as municipal buildings and churches 
are found in every town. But in total, intensive institutional uses tend to ag- 
gregate with other developed uses in the urban towns, which total 53% of this use, 
and in the suburban towns with 44% of this use. The remaining 3% of the intensive 
institutional uses are located in the rural towns. It should be recognized that 
this category includes such uses as the U.S. Naval Submarine Base, the Naval Under- 
water Systems Center, the U.S. Coast Guard Academy, and the Norwich State Hospital 
which serve also as major employment centers and are located in the urban communi- 
ties. 


Transportation, communication, and utility uses account for 30% of the devel- 
oped uses, or 24.2 square miles. With some limited exceptions, most of this use 
is attributed to local roads, state highways, and limited access highways. For 
this use the rural town percentage increases to 15% while the urban towns account 
for 29% of the use and the suburban towns 56%. The increase in use in rural areas 
as compared to other more developed uses is due to the prevalence of highways in 
all sections of the region, rather than just in the more developed urban areas. 


ne ee 


Reserved Open Space Uses 


some 68 square miles of the region, or 12% of its total land area, are reserved 
open space. State preserves represent 40 square miles of this, while another 14 
Square miles are water company lands. Both the state preserves and the water com- 
pany holdings are located, for the most part, outside of the more urbanized area 
of the region. 


' Municipal parks and playgrounds, golf courses and other private and public 
recreational facilities are scattered mostly throughout the urban and suburban 
towns. These uses total 14 square miles. 


Agriculture 


Most of the land used for agriculture in Southeastern Connecticut is located 
in the rural towns and the outer sections of the suburban towns, which together 
account for 95% of the agricultural uses. In total, the region has about 39 
Square miles of land in this category, which is about 7% of the region's land area. 


Undeveloped Land 


373 square miles, or 67% of Southeastern Connecticut is undeveloped, which 
means this land is not used for developed, open space, or agricultural purposes. 
This land includes forests, wetlands and open fields which for the most part lie 
beyond the developed urban towns. These urban towns account for only 8% of the 
total undeveloped land, the suburban towns 63%, and the rural towns 29%. 


Changes in Growth Patterns 


Land use changes between 1962 and 1970 were plotted to determine where new 
growth was occurring. The urban towns accounted for 21% of this new growth, the 
Suburban towns 67%, and the rural towns 12%. (These same groupings of ‘towns ac- 
count for 11%, 60%, and 29%, respectively, of the region's land area.) Although 
the suburban towns as a group accounted for 67% of the new growth, it should be 
noted that only 15% of their total land area is developed. Similarly, the rural 
towns, with 12% of the growth, are only 5% developed. By way of contrast the ur- 
ban towns accounted for 21% of the growth, but they are 38% developed. This in- 
dicates that although all three classes of towns have ample room for future growth, 
the suburban-rural towns have the most room, and presently the suburban towns are 
the fastest growing, continuing a trend first recognized in 1962. 


New growth in the urban towns was generally in-filling of or accretion to 


existing development, usually towards the periphery of these areas. Growth in 
the suburban towns was scattered and not concentrated as in the urban towns. 


0G". 


2.3. POPULATION CHARACTERISTICS 


2.3.1. INTRODUCTION 


This section presents basic population information based upon 1970 Census 
data.* Information on the distribution, composition, and growth of population 
was used in the planning process. Specifically, the information is used in the 
analysis of population holding capacity, population projections, housing needs, 
transportation, air quality, employment, and recreation. 


2.3.2. POPULATION DISTRIBUTION AND DENSITY 


The distribution pattern of Southeastern Connecticut's 1970 population is 
Shown on Figure 5, which is based on the 1970 Census. This map shows that the 
population is concentrated along the coast of Long Island Sound and along the : 
Thames River valley forming an inverted "T" shape. Pockets of concentrated popu- 
lation are also found along tributary streams of the Thames River, in scattered 
subdivisions, and in the Borough of Colchester. The remainder of the population 
distribution is scattered. A comparison of the 1960 population distribution map 
with the 1970 one indicates that population growth outside of this inverted "T" 
is thinly scattered, although concentrations do appear in extensive suburban resi- 
dential developments such as the Highlands in Ledyard and Montville Manor in 
Montville. 


Population densities ranged from a high of over 5,700 persons per Square | 
mile in New London, with its small land area and large concentration of people, 
to only 37 persons per square mile in Voluntown, with its large concentration of 
State forests. The overall regional density was 394 persons per square mile, well 
under Connecticut's average of 605 persons per square mile. 


For purposes of analysis, the region's 18 municipalities have been classified 
as urban, suburban or rural on the basis of population density, as described on 
page 23. 


2.3.3. POPULATION GROWTH 


The 1970 regional population of 220,402 was a 23% increase over the 1960 re- 
gional population. (See Table 1.) 


Between 1960 and 1970 rates of growth varied greatly for the individual towns 
and cities of the region. Ledyard had the largest numerical increase (9,442) as 
well as the highest rate of change (175%) to lead the region for the second decade 
in a row in percentage increase. Next fastest growing towns were Montville, North 
Stonington, and East Lyme with respective percentages of 101.9, 89.1, and 68.1. 


* For a more extensive discussion of population see the SCRPA reports: POPULA- 
TION AND DEVELOPMENT, 1972 and SOCIAL INDICATORS, 1973. 
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TABLE 1: POPULATION GROWTH IN SOUTHEASTERN CONNECTICUT, 


1950-1970 


% % 
Population Population Change Population Change 
1950 1960 1950-60 1970 1960-70 

URBAN TOWNS 
Groton 21,896 29,937 37% 38,244 28% 
New London 30551 34,182 12% 315830 (8%) ** 
Norwich* 37 ,633 38 , 506 m5 41,739 8% 
URBAN TOTALS: 90,080 102,625 14% Ll seie 9% 
SUBURBAN TOWNS 
Colchester 3,007 4,648 55% 6,603 42% 
East Lyme 3,870 6,782 75% Uhieaae 6 8% 
Griswold 5,728 6,472 13% ae 8% 20% 
Ledyard 1,749 55.390 208% 14,837 175% 
Lisbon 1.282 2,019 57% 2,808 29% 
Montville 4,766 7,799 6 3% 15,662 102% 
Pres ton* lietta 4,992 181% 3,593 (28%) ** 
Sprague EOE FS 2,509 8% oy Oe 16% 
Stonington 11,801 13,969 18% 15,940 14% 
Waterford 9,100 15,39 1 69% bietee 12% 
SUBURBAN TOTALS: 45,398 69 ,936 54% 98,744 41% 
RURAL TOWNS 
Bozrah 1, 154 1,590 38% 2,036 28% 
Franklin 727 974 34% hk ooo 39% 
North Stonington t,a07 1,982 45% 3,748 89% 
Salem 618 925 50% 1,453 57% 
Voluntown 825 1,028 25% (Pat 41% 
RURAL TOTALS: 4,691 6,499 39% 10,045 55% 
REGIONAL TOTALS: 140,169 179 ,060 28% 220,402 23% 


* In 1950 and 1960, the patient population of Norwich State Hospi- 


tal was included in the Preston total population. 


In 1970. the 


Hospital population was included in the Norwich total population. 


** Figures in parentheses denote population loss. 


SOURCE: 


I ste ee eee 


State Department of Mental Health, Table 1, p. 4. 
tion and Development, op. cit., Table 2, p. 8. 
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Popula- 


Franklin had the smallest numerical increase, 382, while Norwich had the slowest 
rate of growth, 4.1%. New London experienced a population loss (2,552) for a nega- 
tive rate of change of 7.5%. Figure 6 consolidates these growth rates into the 
three classes of towns described earlier. Urban towns grew 8.8% from 1960-1970, 
the suburban towns 41.1% and the rural towns 54.6%. 


Population growth or loss in the region resulted from net migration and nat- 
ural increase. Natural increase is the excess of births over deaths, while net 
migration is the difference between natural increase and the total population 
change. 


The region grew by 41,342 persons between 1960 and 1970, of which 28,842, or 
69.8%, was natural increase and 12,500, or 30.2% was net in-migration. The cor- 
responding percentages for 1960 were 62.3 and 37.7, so there was a decrease in 
in-migration and a rise in natural increase as components of population growth. 


The towns of Ledyard, Montville, North Stonington, East Lyme, Salem, Col- 
chester, Voluntown, Franklin, Lisbon, and Bozrah experienced population gains of 
which net in-migration accounted for more of the increase than did births. In 
the towns of Groton, Griswold, Sprague, Stonington, and Waterford natural in- 
creases accounted for more of the population gain than did net in-migration. The 
City of Norwich experienced a net out-migration but had ample natural increase to 
give it a total population gain. The City of New London had a net out-migration 
which was not covered by natural increase, thereby giving it a net population loss. 
The net migration losses for the urban towns of New London and Norwich coupled with 
the net in-migration gains of towns such as Ledyard, Montville, and East Lyme 


clearly indicate population is continuing the move to the suburbs as noticed in 
the 1960 Census. 
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SOURCE: BUREAU OF THE CENSUS FIGURE 6 
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According to State Health Department estimates, the region has grown 3.5% 
from 1970 through 1975. During this period the urban towns had a negative growth 
rate of 0.01%, while the suburban and rural towns had respective growth rates of 
6.9 and 8.5%. 72.1% of the 7,698 population gain occurred in the suburban towns, 
28.1% in the rural towns, and negative 0.2% in the urban towns. The shift to the 
Suburbs appears to have continued and accelerated. If the current growth rate 
for the region continues for the remainder of the decade, this will result in a 
1980 population about 7% larger than in 1970. 


2.3.4. AGE AND SEX CHARACTERISTICS 


Population age and sex characteristics for Southeastern Connecticut are shown 
in Figure 7. This grouping of age-classes generally corresponds to the Stages of 
one's life cycle. Most absolute growth took place in the student-young workers 
category followed by the children category. Mature workers increased slightly more 
than prime workers while the retired increased least. Figure 7 shows these age 
groups as a percent of the total population compared to 1960. Children remain the 
largest category, accounting for 29.5%, down Slightly from 1960. Student-young 
workers have increased to 18.6% while prime workers continued to decline to 24.6%. 
Mature workers increased only 1/10 of a percent, while the elderly decreased to 
8.6%. The significant change is the continued decline of the prime worker cate- 
gory and the increase in the student-young worker category, which is only 1/10 


percent behind mature workers in percentage of total population. Statewide, this 


age group of student-young workers also accounted for the biggest age grouping 
change since 1960, growing to over 16% of the state's 1970 population. 


Males outnumbered females by only 1,408 for the regional total, although the 
differences are greater in individual age groupings. Men outnumber women in the 
children, student-young worker, and prime workers age groups, with the greatest 
difference of 2,805 more males than females occurring in the student-young worker 
age bracket. This is due in large part to the military installations located in 
the area. Females outnumber males by 1,284 in the mature workers category and 
by 3,576 in the retired grouping, which can be explained by the greater longevity 
enjoyed by women. : 


2.3.5. RACE CHARACTERISTICS 


Minority ethnic groups accounted for a very small percentage of Southeastern 
Connecticut's population in 1970; however, the percentages vary for the different 
towns and cities. Blacks account for 3.4% (7,365) of the region's total popula- 
tion, with a 62.1% increase over the 4,544 blacks reported in 1960. During this 
Same period the white population increased by 21.4% to 210,868 to account for 95.8% 
of the total population. As a component of total population, blacks account for 
less than one percent in the rural towns to 11.2% in New London. Statewide, blacks 
account for 6% of the total population. However, if one examines some of the urban 
enumeration districts* the relative concentration of blacks increases considerably. 


* An enumeration district is a geographic area used by the Census to count people 
and usually averages about 700 inhabitants. 
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POPULATION CHARACTERISTICS 
SOUTHEASTERN CONNECTICUT REGION 


AGE - SEX DISTRIBUTION 


AGE MALES FEMALES 


65 & OVER 
( RETIRED) 


45 TO 64 
(MATURE WORKERS) 


25 TO 44 
(PRIME WORKERS) 


iS TO 24 
(STUDENT— YOUNG WORKERS) 


Oo TO [4 
( CHILDREN ) 


5 S 
PERSONS 


IS960-1970 POPULATION CHANGE 


SOURCE 1970 CENSUS IST COUNT SUMMARY TAPE, BUREAU OF THE CENSUS. 
1960 CENSUS OF HOUSING AND POPULATION, BUREAU OF THE CENSUS. 


AGE GROUPS 
AS PERCENT OF TOTAL POPULATION 


1960 1970 


POPULATION POP ULATION 
179,060 220,096 


RETIRED 
( 65 & OVER ) 


MATURE WORKERS 
(45 TO 64) 


PRIME WORKERS 
(25 TO 44) rd 


STUDENT —- YOUNG WORKERS 
{!5 TO 24) 
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SOURCE : IS70 CENSUS IST COUNT SUMMARY TAPE, BUREAU OF THE CENSUS. 
1960 CENSUS OF HOUSING AND POPULATION, BUREAU OF THE CENSUS. 
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2,461 of the City of New London's 3,542 blacks are located in only 6 block groups* 
encompassing 495 acres of land, and they account for 33% of the region's black 
population. The black percentage of total population in these block groups ranges 
from 21 to 38.3%, which is two to three times greater than the black percentage of 
total population for the City as a whole and six to eleven times the regionwide 
average. Equivalent 1960 enumeration districts showed lower percentages of black 
population, with only three enumeration districts over 20% in black population. 
These figures indicate that during the decade there has been an increase in the 
concentration of black population in the City. 


In the City of Norwich only two enumeration districts had a black percentage 
of total population of over 10% and both of these were less than 20%. There were 
modest percentage increases in black population from some equivalent 1960 enumera- 
tion districts, but some displayed decreases in black percentage of total popula- 
tion. Although total black population increased in these areas, there appears to 
have been no significant increase in the concentration of black residents. 


The geographic location of blacks has changed only Slightly since 1960. In 
that year 86.8% of the blacks resided in the urban towns, 13.0% in the suburban 
towns, and 0.2% in the rural towns. The corresponding figures for 1970 are, 
respectively, 84.2%, 15.4% and 0.4%. Within each of these given classes of towns 
the black population increased. Specifically, the black population of the urban 
towns increased 57.3% (3,945 to 6,204), the suburban towns 92% (590 to 1,133), and 
the rural towns 211% (9 to 28). Although these percentage increases for the sub- 
-urban and rural towns seem impressive, in terms of actual numbers there has been 
little change. Still only 15.8% of the blacks live in the suburban and rural towns, | 
with the balance of 84.2% concentrated in the urban towns. : 


American Indians, Japanese, Chinese, Filipino, Hawaiian, Korean, and other 
non-white nationalities account for only 0.8% of the region's population. 72% of 
these nationalities are located in the urban towns, 26% in the suburban towns, and 
2% in the rural towns. So, although they are clustered in the urban towns, they 
are not as concentrated as the black population. rors 


Persons of Spanish language were more dispersed than the above groups.. Of 
the region's 2,965 persons in this category, 63% were located in the urban towns, 
33% in the suburban towns, and 4% in the rural towns. 


2.3.6. FAMILY ORGANIZATION 


Southeastern Connecticut's population in 1970 was organized into 64,388 fami- 
lies. According to the 1970 census definitions, a family consists of a houshold 
head and one or more other persons living in the same household who are related to 
the head by blood, marriage, or adoption. In this discussion, "family" shall also 
apply to male and female primary individuals. 


Figure 8 shows that husband-wife families are the dominant household unit in 
the region. /0% of the 64,388 families are husband-wife units. This dominance 
exists in all of the 18 towns, with husband-wife families ranging from 65% of all 


* A block group is a geographic area roughly equivalent to an enumeration district. 
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families in the cities to 80% in the rural areas. Regionally, the female pri- 
mary individual (a single female living alone or with nonrelatives only) com- 
prises the next largest family category at 12%. Relative female longevity may 
explain the higher number of female primary individuals as compared to male pri- 
mary individuals (6% in the region). 


Female-headed households are the third largest family type in Southeastern 
Connecticut. Whereas a great number of female primary individuals may represent 
widows (childless or with children grown and moved away from the household) as 
well as unmarried women, female-headed families are those where children of var- 
ious ages (dependents) are present. ‘The number of widowed males with children in 
the region appears small, as does the number of divorced or separated males with 
custody of any children. | 


Black families follow a somewhat different pattern of organization from 
that of the region's population as a whole as depicted in Figure 8. While husband- 
wife families, too, are the dominant household unit, the number of female-headed 
households is substantial. They account for 21% of all black families. While it 
is believed that black women, too, share in the relative female longevity condi- 
tion, a separate black age/sex profile is not available. 


_ Black male and female primary individuals occur in equal numbers as components 
of black family types. Each accounts for 9% of the total family count. 


cosets: FOLLY SELE 


Average family size is determined by dividing the number of people included 
in families by the number of occupied housing units. The average regional family 
size in Southeastern Connecticut in 1970 was 3.2 persons. Family sizes in the 
region ranged from a low of 2.7 in New London, to a high of 3.7 in Ledyard. Ur- 
ban families were found to be generally smaller in size than their rural and sub- 
urban counterparts. The average urban family size was 3.0, while average subur- 
ban and rural family sizes were 3.3 and 3.4, respectively. The existence of the 
larger family sizes in the suburban and rural areas is enhanced by the greater 
availability of low density housing in those towns. 


Black and white average family size data is available for comparison against 
the total regional family figures. White average family size was 3.2 persons. 
The number varied with the type of town from 3.0 persons in the cities, to 3.3 
persons in the suburban towns, and to 3.4 persons in the rural towns. 


The small number of black and "other" population in the region's suburban 
and rural towns indicates that the greater family size characteristic of those 
towns largely represents white families. With the exception of the rural areas 
whose black population is less than 1%, black families in the region generally 
exhibit family sizes greater than the regional average. The black average family 
Size was 3.7 persons. Acknowledging the fact that suburban black family size was 
based upon small numbers, black families followed the regional pattern of smaller 
urban families. Black urban families averaged 3.6 persons, which was signifi- 
cantly lower than the 4.0 family size characteristic of the black suburban family. 


Those towns in the region indicating the largest amount of population growth 
over the 1960-1970 decade revealed the largest average family sizes. Relative 


34. 


Slow growth (as well as population loss) among the urban towns was reflected in 
their small average family size of 3.0 persons. 


Among the suburban towns, Ledyard and Montville had the largest average 
family sizes at 3.7 and 3.6, respectively; these towns also exhibited the great- 
est rates of growth in the region over the 1960-1970 decade. 


North Stonington led the rural towns in population growth, and had the larg- 
est average rural town family size of 3.6. 


2.3.8. INCOME 


Median Income 


Median family income in Southeastern Connecticut during 1969 was considerably 
below the state median income of $11,811. Median annual income for towns in the 
Southeastern Planning Region ranged from a high of $12,237 in Ledyard, to a low of 
$9,134 in Sprague. The median income for the region was $10,452. (See Table 2.) 
When inflation is taken into account, the median real income of the region rose by 
34% between 1959 and 1969. 


Only two of the region's 18 towns reported median family incomes above the 
State median. They were Ledyard, with a median of $12,237, and East Lyme, with 
$11,828. Although the New London-Groton-Norwich SMSA varies somewhat from the 
southeastern Connecticut Planning Region, comparative SMSA median income data pro- 
vides a relative economic ranking of the region with other Connecticut SMSAs and 
Planning Regions. The New London-Groton-Norwich SMSA ranked lowest among the 6 
SMSAs in Connecticut. 


This low ranking of the region with respect to other SMSAs has not changed. 
The Department of Housing and Urban Development's 1974 median income estimate of 
$14,077 for the New London-Groton-Norwich SMSA was lowest among Connecticut SMSAs. 
Only non-metropolitan Windham County had a lower 1974 median income in the state. 
This was also the conclusion of the 1973 Sales Management Annual Survey of Buying 
Power which ranked Windham County lowest and New London County second lowest in 
per capita effective buying income. 3 


Whereas the majority of the white population's annual income in the region 
hovered around $10,000, with roughly 48% of the white income falling into the 
$10,000-$24,000 category, the black population's annual income exceeding $10,000 
a year accounted for only 37% of the total regional black population.* Nearly 
85% of the 7,365 blacks in the region live in Groton, New London, and Norwich. 
The concentration of this lower income group in the urban towns explains, in 


part, the median income of those towns, which fell below the regional figure of 
$10,452 per year. 


* Bureau of the Census, Selected Fourth Count Statistics, 1970. 
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TABLE 2: 


FAMILY MEDIAN INCOME 
AMONG THE REGION'S TOWNS 
1959 and 1969 


1959 1969 

TOWN INCOME INCOME 1 HCKBASE I 

Ledyard $7,053 $12,237 73.5 

East Lyme 6,386 11,828 85.2 

Waterford 7,162 11,645 62.6 

North Stonington 6,182 11,496 86.0 

Colchester 6,174 11,426 85.1 

Franklin 6,548 11,421 74.4 

Montville 6 ,644 11,129 67.5 

Bozrah 6,281 11,009 75.3 Z 

Salem 5 667 11,000 94.1 [ 

Preston 6,685 10,763 61.0 | 
Voluntown 5344 10 ,607 98.5 ' 
Stonington 6,272 10,295 64.1 | 
| Griswold 5,953 9,833 65.2 | 
| Lisbon 6 5430 9,771 52.0 | 

Norwich 6,142 9,768 59.0 

New London 6 ,098 9,657 58.4 

Groton 6 361 9,584 50.7 

Sprague 5,940 9,134 DS wi 

REGION: $6 5216 $10,452 68.1 

SOURCES: Bureau of the Census, General Social and Economic Charac- 


teristics, PC(1)-C8, 1970 Tables 107,°1T8. 

Bureau of the Census, Census Tracts, PHC(1)-143, 1970, 
Table P-4., 

Edward G. Stockwell, Town and County Fact Book, the 
University of Connecticut, Storrs Agricultural Ex- 
periment.Station, January, 1964. 
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Poverty Status 


In 1959, 5,477 households were below the poverty level income to account 
for 10.8% of all households. The corresponding 1969 figure was 6,507 households, 
which accounted for 10.1% of all households. The definition of poverty includes 
the consumer price index to compensate for inflation so these figures reflect 
“true” poverty over the decade. On the basis of a Thames Valley Council for Com- 
munity Action (TVCCA) study on poverty, the figure of $3,000 per year per family 
was taken as the standard of poverty for 1959, and the figure for 1969 varies as 
a function of family size with an average of $3,743 for a nonfarm family of four. 
Although total poverty households increased over the decade by 1,030, the per- 
centage of total households classified as poverty decreased. The most signifi- 
cant change was in Groton which accounted for 83% of the 1,030 increase in poverty 
households. It is fair to note, however, that of Groton's 1,592 households in 
the poverty category, 56% are in census tracts adjacent to the Navy base which 
include military housing. Since housing allowances are not taxed as income and 
not reported as income for the census questionnaire, this accounts for families 
being classified in the poverty category when in effect their "real" income is 
above the poverty level. 


Sixty-six percent of the 1970 poverty households were families. These 4,317 
families accounted for 8.2% of the region's 52,753 families.* This compares to a 
“high" of 7.3% of the families in the New Haven SMSA in the poverty category, 5.2% 
in the Bridgeport SMSA, 4.0% in the Stamford SMSA, and 5.3% for the State of Con- 
necticut. 11.3% of the region's urban families were in poverty as compared to 
5.1% of the suburban families and 5.7% of the rural families. Individual towns 
and cities ranged from a high of 15.9% of the families in Groton to no poverty 
families in Franklin. 


Overall, 69% of the region's poverty families were located in the urban 
towns, 28% in the suburban towns and 3% in the rural towns. Regional poverty 
data for families and individuals is depicted in Figure 9 and Table 3. 


2.3.9. POPULATION PROJECTIONS 


The purpose of population projections is to try to identify the future re- 
Sults of certain influences and assumptions that affect population growth. Pro- 
jection is an art that attempts to provide reasonable assessments about the future 
based on assumptions concerning fertility, mortality and migration. They are 
simply a future possibility and should not be regarded as a final certainty. This 
Should be clearly understood by users such as public and private decision makers. 
Projections should be continually reviewed to reflect new data, trends, and 
methodologies, always keeping in mind the words of Peter Morrison "...the stub- 
bornly uncertain future resists precise prediction."** 


* The definition of poverty for 1969 varies as a function of family size, with 
an average of $3,743 for a nonfarm family of four as defined Ap a Federal 
Interagency Committee in 1969. 


** Morrison, Peter, June, 1975, p. 18. OVERVIEW OF POPULATION FORECASTING FOR 
SMALL AREAS, Rand Corporation. 
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SOUTHEASTERN CONNECTICUT REGION - 1970 
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ALL POVERTY PERSONS 
20,448 POVERTY PERSONS 
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UNRELATED 
INDIVIDUALS 


LOCATION OF ALL 


POVERTY UNRELATED INDIVIDUALS 
4,681 UNRELATED INDIVIDUALS 


URBAN TOWNS 
62% 

RURAL TOWNS 
4% 


SUBURBAN TOWNS 
34% 


HEAD OF POVERTY FAMILY 


4,317 FAMILIES 


FEMALE HEAD 
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UNDER 6 YEARS OLD 
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POVERTY FAMILIES 
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SOURCE: PHC(/)-/43 NEW LONDON- GROTON- NORWICH CT. SMSA; PC(I)-C8 GENERAL SOCIAL 
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FIGURE 9 


FAMILY AND UNRELATED INDIVIDUAL POVERTY DATA, 1969 


TABLE 3: 
SOUTHEASTERN CONNECTICUT REGION 


Total Poverty Total 


Poverty 
Families Families Individuals 


Individuals 
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URBAN TOWNS 


Groton 
New London 
Norwich 


URBAN TOTALS: 


SUBURBAN TOWNS 


Colchester 
East Lyme 
Griswold 
Ledyard 
Lisbon 
Montville 
Preston 
Sprague 
Stonington 
Waterford 


SUBURBAN TOTALS: 


RURAL TOWNS 


Bozrah 

Franklin 

North Stonington 
Salem 

Voluntown 


RURAL TOTALS: 
REGIONAL TOTALS: 


8/9] 
6,987 


10,404 
26,182 


1,547 
2,881] 
la Joo 
2,810 
766 
3,519 
899 
714 
4,224 


4,384 


£35999 


473 
38] 
932 
367 


fh He 


finite 


TL Foo 


4, 


ce 


1,986 
3,580 
3,416 


8,982 


SOURCE: Bureau of the Census, Census Tracts, PHC(1)-143, 1970, 


Table P-4, 
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Because no one method of population projection is entirely reliable, four 
approaches were used to provide a range of likely estimates within which, hope- 
fully, the actual population would occur. These four approaches were averaged 
to arrive at the 1980 regional estimates. Although each approach has a basic 
set of assumptions, all methods assume that the 1970-74 trend will be fairly 
representative of the next five years and that there will be no major changes in 
existing conditions. If a major change occurs which results in major new resi- 
dential construction, then these population estimates should be adjusted based 
on the new information. 


The first method uses the average yearly population increase from 1970-74 
with no separate computations for natural increase and migration. Beginning 
with the current population estimate for each town, this average yearly percent- 
age increase is applied to each town on a yearly basis to arrive at the 1980 es- 
timation. 


The next approach was to refine the above method with separate computations 
for natural increase and migration. Natural increase was based on the 1972-74 
average, and migration was based on the migration rate of school-age persons for 
which accurate yearly data is available for the years 1972-75. This information 
was then applied to each town on a yearly basis up to 1980. 


A third approach uses housing data and is based on the assumption that the 
1970 ratio of dwelling units to population will be similar for the years 1975-80. 
Based on 1971-74 residential building activity, an average number of new resi- 
dential units per year was added to each town's base figure so that the ratio 
could be computed for each future year. | 


The fourth method uses average family size, projected building activity and 
natural increase to determine future population. The yearly average residential 
construction activity is multiplied by average family size and this total along 
with the natural increase estimations is added to the current population on a 
yearly basis to project future population. 


The 1980 average of these approaches is shown in Table 4 and Figure 10. The 
1980 total would be a 14% increase over the 1970 regional population, as compared 
to a 23% increase during the 1960s. 


Recently, 1980 population projections for Connecticut municipalities were 
completed by the University of Connecticut.* Two basic projection methods were 
computed. The first assumed a net migration pattern during the 1970s similar to 
that experienced during the decade of the 1960-70s. The second assumed a zero 
net migration during the 1970s. If one assumes that Connecticut will not have 
zero net migration and that new migration will not be as large a factor of growth 
during the 1970s as during the 1960s, then the actual population might fall be- 
tween the upper and lower limits of the University of Connecticut Study range. 
The 1980 regional total in Table 4 is slightly below the midpoint (254,600) of 
this University of Connecticut range. This 1980 regional population is also 


* Steahr, Thomas E., May, 1975. PROJECTIONS OF CONNECTICUT'S POPULATION BY AGE 
AND TOWNS TO 1980, Department of Rural Sociology, University of Connecticut. 
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Bozrah 
Colchester 
East Lyme 
Franklin 
Griswold 
Groton 
Ledyard 
Lisbon 
Montville 
New London 
North Stonington 
Norwich 
Preston 
Salem 
Sprague 
Stonington 
Voluntown 


Waterford 


REGIONAL TOTAL: 


TABLE 4: 


POPULATION PROJECTIONS, 1980 AND 1990 


Actual 
1970 


2,036 
6,603 
11,399 
1,356 
1,763 
38,244 
14,837 
2,808 
15,662 
31,630 
3,748 
41.739 
3,593 
1,453 
Va W/4 
15,940 
1,452 
17,227 


220 ,402 


Prepared by the SCPRA Staff, 1975. 
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1980 
2,400 
8, 300 

15,700 
1,650 
9,200 

39,950 

18,000 
3,450 

17,000 

32,900 
4,400 

48,700 
4,600 
2,200 
3,400 

17,800 
2,000 

20,350 


252,000 


1990 
2,750 
9,500 

17,950 
1,900 
10,550 
45 ,650 
20 550 
3,950 
19,450 
37 ,600 
5 000 
55 650 
5,200 
2,500 
3,900 
20,350 
2,250 
23,300 


288 ,000 


POPULATION GROWTH 
SOUTHEASTERN CONNECTICUT REGION 


THOUSANDS OF PEOPLE 


1940 
1950 
1960 
1970 
1980 
1990 


FIGURE IO 


quite close to a 1980 regional projection of 247,000 prepared jointly by the U.S. 
Departments of Commerce and Agriculture.* 


The 1990 figures are based on the 1980 projections and should be regarded as 
best estimates subject to revision after the 1980 census. They show an approxi- 


mate 1990 distribution of population based on the 1970-80 growth rate and a town's 
Share of 1980 population. 


2.4. THE REGION'S ECONOMY** 


2.4.1. LABOR FORCE CHARACTERISTICS 


In the spring of 1970, Southeastern Connecticut had a total civilian labor 
force of slightly more than 79,000 persons 16 years old or older.*** Of this 
total 62% were males and 38% were females. There were about 2,500 black workers 
in the labor force. Blacks comprised 3% of the region's total civilian labor 
force, and 3% of its total population. 56% of the black labor force was male. 


— * U.S. Department of Commerce and U.S. Department of Agriculture, 1974. OBERS 
PROJECTIONS, Volume 5, Standard Metropolitan Statistical Areas. U.S. Water 
Resources Council, Washington, D.C. 


** For a fuller discussion see SCRPA's 1974 report: THE REGION'S ECONOMY. 


**k U.S. Bureau of the Census. 
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Figure 11 shows the percentage distribution of skill levels in the work force. 
These do not differ markedly from those of the state as a whole. 


WORK FORCE SKILL LEVELS 
STATE OF CONNECTICUT AND SOUTHEASTERN REGION 
1970 


KEY: 


CONNECTICUT __ SOUTHEASTERN 55%— 
a REGION 


27%— 
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PROFESSIONAL HIGHLY SKILLED SEM!I-SKILLED 


SOURCE: BUREAU OF THE CENSUS 


FIGURE II 


Within the region there were significant differences in the occupational 
Skills of the population from one town to another. The suburban towns have a 
noticeably higher concentration of professional .and highly-skilled occupations 
among their residents. As a group, the suburban towns had about 50% of their 
resident workers in the two highest skill classes. In contrast, the urban towns 
had 46% and the rural towns 43% respectively. 


2.4.2. MANUFACTURING EMPLOYMENT 


During the 19th century, the economy of Connecticut changed from an agrarian 
and mercantile-maritime base to one of manufacturing. By the close of the 19th 
century, nearly 20 out of every 100 residents in the state were manufacturing 
workers and nearly 44% of the state's labor force was engaged in manufacturing. 
This change was very evident in Southeastern Connecticut. The 19th century saw 
the rise of such textile manufacturing centers as Norwich, Jewett City, and Baltic. 


After World War II, the textile industry in the region declined in importance. 


ihe... 


Its place as the principal manufacturing activity has been taken by the construc- 
tion of submarines for the U.S. Navy at the General Dynamics Electric Boat Divi- 

Sion in Groton. This historical trend is indicated in Figure 12, where submarine 
construction makes up the greater part of the "transportation equipment" category. 
Other important industries at the present time are chemicals and fabricated metals. 


The trend in employment in manufacturing has been downward in the Southeast- 
ern Planning Region, not only since the early years of the century, but in the 
past 10 years. In 1959, according to the 1960 U.S. Census, 39% of the resident 


labor force was employed in manufacturing, while the comparable figure for 1969 
was 34%. 


Figure 13 shows manufacturing and non-manufacturing employment by town. This 
figure also illustrates the dominance of Groton in manufacturing, as well as the 
primary position of the three urban towns of Norwich, New London and Groton in 
non-manufacturing employment. These three towns thus are the commercial and ser- 
vice employment centers of the region. 


2.4.3. NON-MANUFACTURING EMPLOYMENT 


Figure 13 also depicts non-manufacturing employment by town in the region in 
1972, as well as one of the most significant categories of that employment, re- 
tail trade. The figures indicated for non-manufacturing employment include the 
following categories: construction, transportation, communications and utilities, 


wholesale trade, retail trade, finance, insurance and real estate, service, and 
government. 


Both total non-manufacturing employment and retail trade employment show a 
pattern similar to that shown for manufacturing, in that their distribution 
throughout the region roughly follows the population distribution among the urban, 
Suburban and rural towns. The urban towns are dominant. 


Retail trade is of concern from a planning standpoint because it is an impor- 
tant land use and an important traffic generator, as well as a Significant em- 
ployer of the labor force. Table 5 gives the relationship of retail trade to 
population for the urban, suburban and rural towns. It should be noted that in 
this table the employment data is subject to some inaccuracy due to Department of 
Labor regulations which prohibit disclosure of employment data for single firms. 


This is especially true for the smaller numbers, and in this case for the rural 
towns. 


The comparison between 1960 and 1972 reveals that retail trade remains con- 


centrated in the urban towns. Also, the total number of people employed in re- 
tail trade increased about 13% while total regional population increased 29%. 


2.4.4. RETAIL SALES 


In addition to employment in retail trade, retail sales data help to round 
out the description of this class of economic activity. Regional data for retail 
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TABLE 5: RELATIONSHIP OF RETAIL TRADE EMPLOYMENT TO POPULATION, 
SOUTHEASTERN CONNECTICUT REGION, 1960 AND 1972 


1960 
Population Retail Employment 
Number % of Total Number 7 of Total 
Urban Towns 102,625 58.9 S713 78.2 
Suburban Towns 65,288 37.4 Lett | 19.8 
Rural Towns 6,499 asi 225 2.0 
Regional Total: 174,412 | 100.0 11,149 100.0 


Sources: 1960 Census, Connecticut Labor Department 


1972 
Population Retail Employment 
Number % Of Total Number % Of Total 
Urban Towns 112,600 50.0 9,150 72.8 
Suburban Towns 101,800 45.2 3 350 26.7 
Rural Towns 10,700 4.8 60 0.5 
Regional Total: 225,100 100.0 12,560 100.0 


Sources: Population estimates from the Connecticut State Department of Health. 
Employment data from the Connecticut Labor Department. 


Sales are summarized in Table 6, for 1962 and 1972. 


Comparison of the 1972 percentages of total sales shown in Table 6 
with those of 1962 is of interest. In 1972, 28.1% of total expenditures were for 
food, in contrast to 36.1% in 1962. Expenditures for automotive equipment rose 
from 19.3% to 26.7%. Thus in 1972 they approached expenditures for’ food. Rela- 
tive expenditures for other categories of goods do not seem to have changed to 
any great degree. 


Geographic shifts also occurred. The suburban towns' share of the total re- 
tail sales in the region rose to 30% in 1972, compared with 27% a decade earlier. 
At the same time, the urban towns' share fell from 72% of the total to 67%. 


2.4.5. COMMUTING 


The commuting pattern in the region is very closely rleated to the employ- 
ment distribution shown in Figure 13. Data from the 1970 census do not permit a 
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TABLE 6: TOTAL RETAIL SALES, SOUTHEASTERN 
CONNECTICUT REGION, 1962 AND 1972 


1972 1962* 

Thousands of Thousands % of 
Types of Sales ofc s Total ots Total 
Food 141 ,833 28.1 91,067 36.1 
Apparel 17,128 | 14,517 5.7 
General Merchandise 51,928 10.2 22,460 8.9 
Automotive Equipment 433.261 26.7 48,778 19.3 
Furniture and Fixtures 30,668 6.0 15,313 6.1] 
Building 49,700 9.8 19,014 7.5 
Miscellaneous 80 366 15.8 41,489 16.4 
Total: 506 ,884 100.0 252,638 100.0 


Sources: 1962, Connecticut Development Commission. 
1972, Connecticut Department of Commerce. 


* 1962 data do not include: the Town of Colchester. 


fully detailed analysis of commuters, but they do allow us to identify the com- 
mutation of workers from the region's towns to the major employment centers in 
the three urban communities. Figure 14 displays this pattern graphically. Per- 
haps the most striking aspect of this map is the dominant role played by the Town 
of Groton in the employment structure of the region, as we have previously seen. 
A second pertinent point is the regional nature of the area's economy. No single 
community emerges as being totally self-sufficient. 


2.4.6. DEFENSE EMPLOYMENT 


As has been the case ever since World War II, a very large part of the econ- 
omy of Southeastern Connecticut in the last ten years has been supported by de- 
fense industry and by the presence of large numbers of military personnel. In 
fact, defense employment could be said to constitute the region's economic base. 
The major installations are the Electric Boat Division of General Dynamics Cor- 
poration in Groton, which is engaged in submarine design and construction; the 
U.S. Navy Submarine Base, also in Groton; the New London Laboratory of the Naval 
Underwater Systems Center; and the U.S. Coast Guard Academy. In addition,. there 
are several Coast Guard cutters based in New London, as well as the New London 
Coast Guard Station. In this section, employment and income data are presented 
to draw a comparison between the region's current degree of defense industry 
dependence and that of ten years ago. 


This discussion does not consider the secondary employment that is generated 
by the earnings of defense workers and military personnel, nor does it consider 
employment by other military contractors in the region. Most of the latter are 
subcontractors, and their effect on the region's economy is minor. 
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Basic employment data are presented below in Table 7. 


TABLE 7: DEFENSE EMPLOYMENT, SOUTHEASTERN 
CONNECTICUT REGION, 1963-1973 


% Of % Of 
1973 Total 1963 Total 
1. Defense Employment 
Military Personnel 14,100 15.4 13,000 16.4 
Civilian Employees of 
Military Bases 2,300 oo 2,300 3.0 
Employees of General 
Dynamics/Electric Boat 14,700 16.0 17,500 ee 
Defense Employment Total: 31,100 33.9 32,800 415 
2. Other Non-defense Emp loyment 60 ,600 66.1 46,300 58.5 
3. Total Employment: 91,700 100.0 79,100 100.0 


- Sources: Connecticut Labor Department, U.S. Navy, U.S. Coast Guard, General 
Dynamics/Electric Boat Division. 


In 1973, defense employment accounted for almost 34% of the total number of 
jobs in the region, in contrast to almost 42% in 1963. 


has gone up again since 1973 because of increased employ 


However, the percentage 
ment at Electric 


Boat. That company has received an increased number of orders for attack sub- 
marines and is a major participant in the Trident program under which a new fleet 


of strategic missile submarines will be constructed. 
in the summer of 1975, prior to the Strike, was 17,250 


Electric Boat's employment 


Table 8 compares Electric Boat's employment for 1973 with the-number of people 


16 years old or older in the civilian labor force for each town. 
figures are those of the 1970 U.S. Census. 

the table for each town gives a rough measu 
the work force who are employed at Electric Boat. 


The above information only reports on past trends. 


These latter 
The ratio between the two figures in 
re of the fraction of the people in 


However, assumptions con- 


cerning the future are necessary for the planning process. The assumption that we 
consider best for planning purposes is that the numbers of military personnel in 


the region and employment at the defense establishments wil] 


remain roughly at 


their present levels. This assumption appears to be the best basis for planning 
because it would mean that the region's economy would not be radically changed, 


but would be allowed to grow in an orderly fashion. 


It does, however, mean that 


diversification of industry in the region would be necessary for growth in the 
economy and in population. Also, the physical limitations of the Thames River and 


its shoreline for construction and basing of large ships would seem to Support this 
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TABLE 8: EMPLOYMENT AT GENERAL DYNAMICS/ELECTRIC BOAT DIVISION 
COMPARED TO THE TOTAL CIVILIAN LABOR FORCE, 
SOUTHEASTERN CONNECTICUT REGION 


Employment At Civilian Labor % Of Civilian Labor 
Electric Boat, Force 16 And Force Employed At 


1973 Older, 19/70 Electric Boat 

Bozrah 38 898 4.2 
Colchester 106 2,564 4.1 
East Lyme | 571 4,145 V3.8 
Franklin 18 oon. a1 
Griswold 199 3,023 6.6 
Groton 2,496 10,896 22.9 
Ledyard 896 3,666 24.4 
Lisbon 103 ter 0 9.6 
Montville 861 5,859 14.7 
New London 1,459 11,498 1 apey 
North Stonington 258 1,349 19.1 
Norwich 1,390 16,421 8.5 
Preston 24 1,382 Sy 
Salem 15 585 Zé 
Sprague 111 1,150 9.7 
Stonington 623 6-559 « 9.5 
Voluntown 98 697 14.1 
Waterford 1,008 6,870 14.7 
Regional 

Totals: 10,274 79,219 ro..0 


Sources: General Dynamics/Electric Boat Division; 1970 U.S. 
Census. 


hig. 


assumption. The subject is reported further in the section of this report on 
employment projections. 


Bei Fi AGRICULTURE 


In an urbanizing area such as Southeastern Connecticut, agriculture can be 
both compatible with other land uses and highly desirable. The wide expanses of 
open land needed for crops and pasture by dairy farmers are important open space 
uses. As such, they will become even greater assets in the future. 


At the present time, the two major categories of agricultural activity in 
the region are poultry farming, primarily egg production, and dairy farming. In 
addition, the growing of horticultural products for sale to homeowners and land- 
scaping firms is a significant agricultural enterprise. 


Gross sales of agricultural products are estimated to total $22 million in 
1973.* Of this total, 47% was produced by dairy products, another 47% by poultry 
sales, and 6% from the sale of other agricultural products. 


In 1973, agricultural employment in the region was estimated at about 850 
people, about 1.1 percent of regional civilian employment.** 


2.4.8. THE TOURIST INDUSTRY 


Since shortly after World War II when construction of military submarines 
became the dominant industry in Southeastern Connecticut, the need for diversifi- 
cation of employment opportunities has been felt. One means of helping to fulfill 
this need has been the tourist industry. 


At the present time, indications are that tourist activity is on the increase. 
For example, annual attendance at Mystic Seaport increased from 305,000 in 1962 
to 536,000 in 1974. At least 250 new year-round motel and hotel rooms have been 
built in the region since 1972*** and over 150 of them have been built in the 
Mystic area. Norwich has seen the construction of the Norwich Sheraton Motor Inn 
with 129 rooms, and a 150-room motor hotel is currently being proposed for part 
of the Winthrop Urban Renewal Area in New London. The opening of the new Mystic 
Marinelife Aquarium has also added an important new tourist attraction to the area. 


Expansion of the tourist industry has created some transportation problems 
by sharply increasing peak traffic volumes during the summer months. The Mystic 
area has been particularly impacted. 


_ * Professor Arthur Dewey, Department of Agricultural Economics, University of 
Connecticut, Storrs, Connecticut. 


** SCRPA, 1974. THE REGION'S ECONOMY 1973. 


*** Chamber of Commerce of Southeastern Connecticut. MARKET DATA, July, 1973, 
and July, 1972. 
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2.4.9. EMPLOYMENT PROJECTIONS 


Having examined the current structure of employment in the region, it is 
necessary to say what we can about the future. Figure 15 illustrates employment 
projections made by the Connecticut Department of Transportation. A computer 
Simulation model was used to arrive at the numbers Shown, which are based on 
current employment characteristics and current and projected population in low-, 
middle-, and high-income categories. Overall employment is projected by the 
analysis to increase by about 11% by 1980 over the 1970 level, and about 20% by 
1990. It is worthy of note, however, that the rise in manufacturing employment 


is shown on Figure 15 to be considerably less than the rise in the other cate- 
gories indicated. 


It is important to remember that these projections are based on many assump- 
tions, and cannot be expected to be accurate very far in the future. The plan- 
ning process requires that they be updated frequently in order to be meaningful. 


EMPLOYMENT PROJECTIONS 
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2.5. HOUSING* 


2.5.1. ESTIMATED NEEDS 


The 1970 Census of Population and Housing found that the region had 69,678 
housing units. Of these, 36% were multi-family units, and the balance were 
Single-family, including mobile homes. Nearly three-quarters of the multi-family 
units were located in the urban towns of Groton, New London, and Norwich. 


Excluding vacant-seasonal and vacant-migratory units, about 5% of the re- 
gion's housing stock in 1970 was vacant for rent or vacant for sale. This was 
the lowest vacancy rate since 1940. 


Estimates of housing needs by 1980 have been prepared for the region. These 

are based on: (1) estimates of the population of each of the region's towns in 
1980; (2) the assumption that from 1974-80 the % of the population housed in multi- 
or single-family homes will remain constant; (3) the assumption that the average 
family housed in a single-family units would total 3.5 persons; (4) the assumption 
that the average family housed in a multi-family unit would total 2.0 persons; 
(5) the assumption that for the housing market to work effectively, a 1% vacancy 
rate in single-family units and a 5% vacancy rate in multi-family units would be 
needed in 1980; (6) that the trends in single- and multi-family housing construc- 
tion in each town between 1970-74 would hold through 1980.** 


Application of this methodology on a town-by-town basis produced the follow- 
ing estimates for 1980: (1) a gross need for single-family housing; (2) a gross 
need for multi-family housing; (3) the anticipated inventory of single- and 
multi-family units, based on housing construction trends from 1970-74. 


The overall housing needs and estimate for the region is as follows: 


Anticipated 
1980 Inventory As 
1980 Anticipated % Of Gross 
Housing Types Gross Need Inventory Need 
Single-family Units 49,163. 49,73] 101 
Multi-family Units 32,777 7 32,458 _99 
Total Units: 81,940 82,189 100 


In order to properly evaluate the regional situation, it is necessary to have 
some confidence in the method used for the mathematical analysis. It is worthy of 
noting that the mathematical results of the analysis are very sensitive to the 


For a more extensive discussion of housing see SCRPA's 1972 report POPULATION 
AND DEVELOPMENT and REGIONAL HOUSING ELEMENT, published in 1975. 


** See: REGIONAL HOUSING ELEMENT, 1975 for a fuller discussion of the estimation 
methodology. 
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percentage breakdown of population between single-family and multi-family units. 
Confidence in the mathematical analysis is highest at the regional level where © 
the statistical base is the largest. Additionally, it was at the regional level 
that basic family size was determined. With respect to the actual regional fig- 
ures, the mathematical analysis indicates that, overall, needs will be met by 
1980 if present construction trends continue and if population projections are 
accurate. Additionally, the analysis indicates a slight deficit of multi-family 
units if construction trends do not change. At the same time, the analysis shows 
that single-family construction is slightly ahead and will meet the need by 1980. 
As a final note, it should be remembered that housing construction and population 
growth are interdependent. New housing construction can stimulate new population 
growth, and conversely, an inadequate supply of housing can have a retarding ef- 
fect on population growth. This makes the determination of need on the basis of 


a fixed geographical entity such as a town or a region a highly tenuous under- 
taking. 


The estimate of need for low-income housing employs HUD's criterion used in 
the administration of the Community Development Act of 1974 to calculate the num- 
ber of such families in the region in 1970. The criterion is that a low-income 
family of four must have an income of no more than 50% of the median income for 
the area. In 1970, the median income for New London County was $10,422.* On 
this basis, it could be estimated, using census data, that about 16% of the fami- 
lies in New London County were below the low-income threshold. This percentage 
was applied to the 81,940 total number of housing units projected to be needed 
in the region in 1980, and to the 68,177 total number of year-round housing units 
in the inventory in 1970. 16% of the difference between the two figures given 
above, or 2,200 units, provides an estimate of the gross need for additional low- 
income housing in the region over the decade. It was determined that 270 pub- 
licly subsidized low-income housing units have been added to the inventory since 
1971, or about 12% of the estimated gross need over the decade. 


The same method has been used to estimate the need for moderate-income hous- 
ing. HUD's criterion for a moderate-income family of four is that such a family 
must have an income no greater than 80% of the median income for the area. About 
34% of the families in New London County fell below this threshold in 1970. If 
the 16% of low-income families are subtracted out, then 18% of the region's fami- 
lies might be considered to be in the moderate-income category. From this per- 
centage, the aross need for additional moderate-income housing over the 1970-1980 
decade was estimated to be 2,480 units. Construction information indicates that 
Since 1971, 673 moderate-income units have been added to the inventory by non- - 
Profit private and public construction, plus limited dividend sponsors. This 
comprises about 27% of the estimated gross need. 


The regional need for elderly housing is very large. In 1970, 16.8% of the 
available housing stock was estimated to be occupied by elderly families. If this 
percentage is applied to the 1980 projected number of housing units based on popu- 
lation, and the 1970 total number of units in the inventory, then the difference 
between the two figures will give an estimate of the growth of housing for elderly 
households needed over the decade.’ The number of elderly units constructed since 
1970, including those in the late planning stages can then be compared with this 
figure to give the net need. On this basis, 2,310 units is the gross need for new 


* CENSUS TRACTS, PHC(1)-143, U.S. Bureau of the Census, Table P-4. 
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elderly housing over the decade. However, the problem of defining the elderly 


need is complicated by the overlap between low- and moderate-income and elderly 
households. 


1970 Census figures indicate that of the 17,241 elderly persons in the re- 
gion, 19.7% were in the poverty category. If this percentage is applied to the 
total additional elderly need above of 2,310 units, then the elderly poverty need 
can be roughly estimated as 455 units over the 1970-80 decade. Including units 
under construction or about to be constructed, public sponsors have thus far sup- 
plied 360 units, or 79% of this need. 


2.5.2. PUBLICLY SUBSIDIZED HOUSING 


At the present time a broad range of public and private groups is attempting 
to meet the special housing needs of the region through a variety of public sub- 
Sidy housing programs. 


Twelve public housing authorities currently exist. As of March of 1975, 
they had constructed 202 units of low-income, 588 units of moderate-income, and 
703 units of elderly housing. 


Five private nonprofit sponsors also exist. They had rehabilitated 16 units 
of low-income housing by March of 1975. . In addition, two sponsors had constructed 
295 units of moderate-income housing. However, because of financial problems, the 
295 units had been taken over by the U.S. Department of Housing and Urban Develop- 
ment. | 


Seven limited dividend sponsors currently operate within the region. As of 
March of 1975 they had constructed 1,246 low-moderate-income units. 


The U.S. Navy has a significant impact on the demand for low- and moderate- 
income housing in Southeastern Connecticut. In an effort to meet at least part 
of this demand itself, the Navy as of January, 1975 provided 2,417 housing units 
for its personnel and their dependents. 


Based on performance to date, it is apparent that the private nonprofit hous- 
ing sponsors as a group have been the least successful of all types of sponsors in 
constructing housing. Fragmentation of effort, inexperience, lack of technical 
staff support, and inadequate financial resources may all have contributed to 
this situation. 


When surveyed in March of 1975, all sponsors collectively reported that 602 
additional subsidized housing units were planned for the future. Of this total, 


only 35 units are planned for low-income families. Sixty-eight units would be 
for moderate-income families. And the balance would be elderly units. 


2.5.3. OBSTACLES TO HOUSING PRODUCTION 


Housing Costs 


One of the more important obstacles to housing production at the present time 
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in Southeastern Connecticut, as elsewhere, is the high cost of housing in relation 
to the range of incomes of the population. 


A study by SCRPA of the classified advertisements of the two most important 
newspapers in the region for the first and last weeks of May, 1975 produced a 
representative picture of current housing costs for both apartments and single- 
family homes. Eighty percent of the homes advertized for sale were offered at 
prices above $35,000, 60% above $40,000, and 40% above $44,000. Less than 5% of 
the advertized homes were listed at less than $25,000. 


With respect to apartments that did not include heat and utilities, 80% rent 
for more than $150 per month, 60% for more than $165 per month, and 20% for more 
than $215 per month. When heat and utilities were included with the rent, 80% 
rented for more than $170 per month, 60% for more than $190 per month, and 40% 
for more than $200 per month. 


The median annual family income in Southeastern Connecticut in 1974 has been 
estimated by HUD to be $14,077, as part of the planning process conducted under 
the Community Development Act of 1974. On the basis of this figure, it iS pos- 
sible to illustrate some of the problems caused by current housing costs as given 
above. 


The wage earner in a family with a $14,000 annual income can expect to take 
home about $200 per week after payroll deductions. If we assume that he should 
spend no more than one-quarter of this take-home pay on housing, including utili- 
ties and heat, then his housing budget should be about $217 per month. If he owns 
a house, this figure should include his mortgage payment, taxes, heat, and utili- 
ties. If he should buy a house for $23,000, his expenses might be as follows: 


A typical mortgage on such a house would be for 25 years at 9.5% interest. 
If we assume a 20% down payment on the purchase price of $23,000, then the monthly 
mortgage payment would come out to be $161.* In a typical town in Southeastern 
Connecticut, a house might be assessed at two-thirds of its selling price, and 
the tax rate might be $30 per thousand dollars of the assessed valuation. On this 
basis the taxes would be $460 per year or $39 per month. The cost of heating oil 
might be $60 per month for 6 months: or $30 per month on a year-round basis. Other 
utilities, water, electricity, and telephone, might total $50 per month. Thus the 
family's monthly housing payment for their $23,000 house would be $280, well above 
the $217 per month budgeted above. 


If we assume that the asking price for a $23,000 house might be $25,000, 95% 
of the houses are advertised at prices which are beyond that amount. Thus, well 
more than 95% are beyond the means of a family with an income of $14,000 per year 
income if that family budgets its resources as described above. 


There iS one important option open to our hypothetical family. They can rent 
an apartment. If their rent does not include heat and utilities, and we reduce 
the heat cost mentioned above from $30 per month to $25 per month, and the cost 
of utilities from $50 to $40, then they can rent an apartment for $152 per month 
and still keep their housing expenditure within $217. There are some apartments 
in this price range, although over 80% of the apartment rents advertised are above 


* Specialty Advertisers, Inc., 1972. THE MORTGAGE GUIDE. 
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this figure. However, if they rent an apartment for which the rent includes heat 
and utilities, about 50% of the apartments available are within their budget. If 
our family holds to the $280 per month figure given above for the cost of the 
$23,000 house, but rents an apartment for a rent which does not include utilities, 
they can afford a $215 rent. Eighty percent of such apartments advertised would 
be available to them. Nevertheless, many apartments available do not meet the 
needs of families with children, in that they contain small numbers of bedrooms. 


Since the entire regional population is housed somewhere, the example given 
above, though based on a conservative estimate of what such a family "should" pay 
for housing, must be quite atypical. Many families must spend a larger fraction 
of their income on housing, and cut down on expenditures in other areas. 


Financing* 


If present construction and population trends continue, the regional need 
for housing will be reasonably fulfilled in terms of total numbers of units avail- 
able by 1980. However, the preceding discussion of costs illustrates the diffi- 
culty in financing for housing. This problem has two main aspects of concern to 
us here. The first of these is the difficulty in obtaining financing for construc- 
tion, due to high interest rates. The second is the difficulty encountered by 
families in making downpayments and meeting high mortgage payments on a regular 
basis. This situation casts current governmental housing subsidy programs in an 
increasing role. 


At the present time the Department of Housing and Urban Development has sev- 
eral programs intended to stimulate and support the construction of housing. The 
"Section 8" program of the Community Development Act of 1974 provides a direct 
rent subsidy to the tenant. The "221 d-3" and "221 d-4," programs of the Housing 
Act of 1954 provide mortgage insurance for rental housing. The "203 b' program 
of the same Act provides mortgage insurance for single family home buyers while 
the "202" program provides construction loans to nonprofit sponsors of elderly 
housing.** The Farmers Home Administration provides below-market interest rate 
mortgage loans for rural apartment projects and rural Single-family housing. 


The State of Connecticut's allocation of Section 8 funds for the fiscal year 
1975-1976 is $12,500,000, of which the New London-Norwich SMSA portion was 
$913,974. This amount is expected to support from 135 to 200 units. The mortgage 
insurance programs for both rental and single-family housing require no commitment 
of funds from the Federal Government, since the mortgagee pays an insurance pre- 
mium. In fiscal year 1974-1975, the Farmer's Home Administration provided funds 
for 134 single-family mortgages in New London County, at a cost of $3.8 million, 
on for approximately 60 units of multi-family housing, for an expenditure of 

1.3 million. 


The principal housing finance activities of the State of Connecticut cur- 
rently are the housing for the elderly program administered by the Department of 


* The data in this section have been assembled by a telephone survey of the 
agencies involved in November of 1975. 


** This program has been very little used in Connecticut. 
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Community Affairs and the single-family and rental unit below-market-rate mort- 
gage loan programs of the Connecticut Housing Finance Authority. This Authority 
derives its funds by utilization of the state's bonding powers. Thus far the 
elderly program has completed 563 units in Southeastern Connecticut and 100 more 
are either planned or under construction. Between July of 1969 and the present 
time, the Connecticut Housing Finance Authority has provided mortgages for 522 
single-family houses in New London County and for 182 rental units. 


From the data given above, at least 500 housing units have received some 
form of assistance in the region in the past year, not counting the federal mort- 
gage insurance programs. An average of about 1,600 units per year have been con- 
structed in the region in the past four years. A considerable portion of these 
1,600 units have received some form of public assistance. Inclusion of data on 
units with mortgage insurance would greatly increase the percentage of housing 
receiving assistance. It thus appears that housing subsidies by the state and 
federal governments are necessary to support the current housing market and pro- 
vide decent housing. 


Zoning 


An important obstacle to multi-family housing construction in the region 
continues to be zoning. Table 9 gives 1970 and 1975 data on zoning provisions 
for such housing. The table indicates that the number of towns in which multi- 
family housing is a permitted use in one or more zones has only increased by one. 
East Lyme and the City of Groton have eliminated these provisions from their regu- 
lations, and Griswold (Borough of Jewett City), and Waterford have been added. 
However, in 1970 there was no zoning in the Borough of Jewett City, which means 
that multi-family housing has always been permitted there. Thus the only true 
addition to the. list has been Waterford, and in that town the area zoned to per- 
mit multi-family housing is comparatively small. The list indicates that multi- 
family housing is only permitted by right in the urban areas of the region. Al- 
though Waterford is considered a suburban town, the areas where multi-family 
housing is permitted are for the most part adjacent to New London. 


The other category shown on Table 9 contains those towns which have provi- 
sions in their zoning regulations concerning multi-family housing other than a 
zone or zones in which such housing is a permitted use by right. In most cases 
these provisions consist of a zone or zones in which such housing is permitted 
as a special exception. This means that in such a zone it is permitted by vote 
of the Zoning Commission or Zoning Board of Appeals. In the case of Voluntown, 
the Planning and Zoning Commission may vote to establish a special district in 
which such housing may be permitted. The table shows that six towns have been 
added to the list since 1970. On the surface, this might seem to indicate pub- 
lic acceptance of multi-family housing. However, at the time the 1970 data were 
compiled, three of these towns, Montville, Griswold, and Voluntown, had no zoning 
regulations. Thus it could be said that they now place more restrictions on 
multi-family construction than they did at that time. East Lyme and the City of 
Groton have changed their regulations so that multi-family housing is no longer 
a permitted use but requires a special exception. Therefore, they also limit 
Such construction more stringently than they did in 1970. In Preston, regula- 
tions have recently been adopted permitting multi-family housing by special 
exception, and this town had no such provisions in 1970. 
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TABLE 9: ZONING TO PERMIT MULTI-FAMILY HOUSING 


1970 1975 fr 


_No ~~~ Multi-Family as a Other Multi-. +=‘ Multi-Family as a Other Multic 
Zoning Permitted Use Family Provisions Permitted Use Family Provisions 1 | 
Montville East Lyme Colchester Griswold 2 Colchester 
Griswold Groton | Ledyard Groton 3 East Lyme 
Voluntown New London North Stonington New London Griswold 4 
Norwich Salem Norwich Groton 5 
Sprague Waterford Ledyard 
Waterford Montville 


North Stonington 


I Preston 
FOOTNOTES: 1 Groton City and Town 

2 Borough of Jewett City Salem 

3 Groton Town Sprague 

4 Griswold Town Vol Gh? owe 

5 Groton City 
SOURCES: 1970 Data: Zoning Analysis For Operation Breakthrough, SCRPA; 1975 


data, municipal zoning regulations. 


As noted in 1970,* the most urbanized towns in the region, and those with 
the most extensively developed water and sewer facilities are those which have 
the highest degree of acceptance of multi-family housing in their zoning regu- 
lations. However, outside of the urban towns, zoning remains an important ob- 
stacle to such development. If zoning can be considered an indication of public 


attitudes, then it is safe to say that multi-family housing is, at least in the 
suburban towns, felt to be undesirable. 


Sewerage 
Often cited as an obstacle to housing construction in the region is the lack 


of sewerage facilities. This lack is often given as a justification for the zon- 
ing practices which limit the construction of multi-family housing. However, the 


* Zoning analysis for Operation Breakthrough, op. it. 
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extent of the sewerage systems in the region is increasing rapidly at the present 
time. This in turn should serve to make this objection to multi-family housing 
much less important in the future. Figure 17 in Section 2.8.2. illustrates the 
extent of existing and planned sewerage service. It is clear that the lack of 
sewers Should be much less of an obstacle to multi-family housing. than it has 
been in the past. 


2.6. HISTORIC PRESERVATION 


The amount, distribution and condition of historically and architecturally 
important sites and structures contribute greatly to the character and attrac- 
tiveness of Southeastern Connecticut. This is an aspect of the region that can 
and should be preserved. 


A 1968 survey by SCRPA identified more than 1,200 historic buildings and 
Sites that were worthy of consideration for preservation.* Of that total, some 
1,160 buildings were good examples of a particular architectural period or style. 
Of these, 610 were of the Colonial (including Georgian) and Federal Periods, 243 
were Greek Revival, and 307 were Romantic Revival and Victorian. 


In addition, there are 105 clusters of buildings and other historically im- 
portant features scattered throughout the region. Included are both individual 
items--such features as lighthouses, mill buildings, and one-room schools--as 
well as groupings of important buildings, such as are found in the Village of 
Stonington or at Mystic Seaport. 


The distribution of the various styles indicates where economic growth and 
development occurred during the several periods of the region's history. The 
widely scattered Colonial homes existing today bear witness to the great amount 
of agricultural activity that was prevalent in the region in those early years 
of our history. Increased trade, a greater sense of security, and a stronger 
economy are reflected in the Georgian and later Federal styles, most of which 
were to be found in the more densely populated sections of the region to which 
the merchant and professional classes were attracted. Concentrations of both 
the Greek Revival and the Victorian styles are to be found in the vicinity of 
the region's important textile mills that flourished during the latter 19th and 
early 20th centuries. The Victorian style also became common in the coastal 
towns, reflecting the continued affluence of those connected with the sea trade. 


Historically and architecturally important structures worthy of preserva- 
tion are found in each of the region's municipalities. Considerable preservation 
work has been conducted by private individuals and organizations, but only re- 
cently has the public sector become actively engaged in preservation. Private 
homeowners have restored and maintained numerous important residences throughout 
the region. In addition, private historical groups have preserved many outstand- 
ing residences and other buildings. A major step toward public involvement in 
preservation was taken by Norwich in 1968 when the Norwichtown Historic District 


te 


* SCRPA, 1968. OPPORTUNITIES FOR HISTORIC PRESERVATION. 
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was established. Since then, the following additional districts have been es- 
tablished: (Figure 16.) 


Little Plain (Norwich) 
Lester House (Ledyard) 
Main Saw Mill, (Ledyard) 
Mystic (Groton) 

Center Groton (Groton) 
Burnett's Corners (Groton) 


Additional historic districts have been considered in Norwich, Preston, 
North Stonington, Stonington and Salem. The 1968 SCRPA study described the fol- 
lowing areas that have important Broun ings that should be considered for preser- 
vation actions: (Figure 16.) 


1. The Village of Stonington contains a very large number of 18th and 19th 
century buildings that have survived almost intact until now. 


2. Pawcatuck has a good lineal concentration of Victorian structures along 
West Broad and Moss Streets. 


3. The Stonington part of Mystic contains a good grouping of buildings, 
most of which reflect the Greek Revival and Victorian periods. 


4. A particularly scenic collection of buildings dating back to the 
Colonial period is found in Old Mystic. 


5. Noank has a charm of its own, strongly influenced by the good variety 
of Greek Revival and Victorian homes scattered throughout this compact, 
peninsular village. 


6. The Shingle Style and American Craftsman homes of the Victorian period 
give the Eastern Point area of Groton a special character. 


7. New London contains a large number of architecturally important build- 


ings from all periods sprinkled primarily on the fringes of the central 
business district. 


8. Old Black Point, at the southerly tip of East Lyme, has a special 
character and elegance influenced by several stately Colonial and 
Victorian structures scattered among the large, well-kept seasonal 
dwellings. 


9. The small Village of North Stonington has an excellent variety of struc- 
tures, dating from the Colonial through to the Victorian periods. 


10. Preston City offers an impressive cluster of Colonial and Federal homes 
dominated by a Greek Revival church. 


11. In addition to the Norwichtown Historic District, the City of Norwich 
contains several separate clusters of architecturally significant build- 
ings from different periods located throughout the municipality. 


12. Fitchville, with its stone mill buildings and town hall and well-preserved 
mill housing, iS an important cluster in Bozrah. 
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13. Colonial, Federal, Greek Revival, and Victorian styles are all repre- 
sented in an area of Colchester centering on the Town Green. 


14. Baltic is a well-preserved mill town, complete with textile mill build- 
ing, warehouses, workers' housing, and a grist mill in the Town of 
Sprague. 


15. Also in Sprague, the area known as Hanover contains a small mixed 
cluster centering on a green. 


The above areas are shown on Figure 16, along with other important histori- 
cal features in the region which either are now or should be preserved. All of 


these add significantly to the scenic quality and historic importance of the 
region. 


During the past few years many buildings and sites in Southeastern Connecti- 
cut have been added to the National Register of Historic Places, a listing main- 
tained by the National Park Service which includes historic properties of national 
state and local significance. A measure of protection is afforded properties on 
the Register through provisions of Section 106 of the National Historic Preserva- 
tion Act of 1966, which reads as follows: 


The head of any Federal agency having direct or indirect jurisdiction 
over a proposed Federal or federally assisted undertaking in any State 
and the head of any Federal department or independent agency having 
authority to license any undertaking shall, prior to the approval of © 
the expenditure of any Federal funds on the undertaking or prior to 
the tssuance of any license, as the case may be, take into account the 
effect of the undertaking on any district, stte, building, structure, 
or object that ts tneluded in the National Register. The head of any 
such Federal agency shall afford the Advisory Council on Historie 
Preservation established under title II of this Act a reasonable op- 
portuntty to comment with regard to such undertaking. 


The following buildings and sites in this region are included on the National 
Register of Historic Places: 


Colchester: 


Champion, Henry, House, Westchester Road. 
Hayward House, 9 Haywood Avenue. 


East Lyme: 


Lee, Thomas, House, southeast corner of Connecticut 156 and Giant's 
Neck Road. 


Groton: 


Fort Griswold, bounded by Baker Avenue, Smith Street, Park Avenue, 
Monument Avenue, and the Thames River. 


Ledyard: 


Lester, Nathan, House, Vinegar Hill Road. 
Main Sawmill, Iron Street. 
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Mystic: 
Charles W. Morgan, Mystic Seaport. 


New London: 


Deshon-Allyn House, 613 Williams Street. 

Fort Trumbull, Fort Neck. | 

Thames River Shipyard. 

Hempsted, Nathaniel, House (01d Huguenot House), corner of Jay, 
Hempsted, Coit, and Truman Streets. 

Hempsted, Joshua, House, 11 Hempsted Street. 

Monte Cristo Cottage (Eugene 0'Neill House), 325 Pequot Avenue. 

New London County Courthouse (State Courthouse), 70 Huntington Street. 

New London Customhouse, 150 Bank Street. 

New London Public Library, 63 Huntington Street. 

New London Railroad Station, at the foot of State Street. 

Shaw Mansion, 11 Blinman Street. 

Whale 0i1 Row, 105-119 Huntington Street. 


Norwich: 


Backus, Nathaniel, House, 44 Rockwell Street. 

Converse House and Barn, 185 Washington Street. 

East District School, 365 Washington Street. 
Huntington, Colonel Joshua, House, 11 Huntington Lane. 
Little Plain Historic District. 

Norwichtown Historic District. 

Yantic Falls, Yantic Street. 


Norwichtown: 


Bradford-Huntington House, 16 Huntington Lane. 

Carpenter House (Red House), 55 East Town Street. 
Carpenter, Joseph, Silversmith Shop, 71 East Town Street. 
Charlton, Captain Richard, House, 12 Mediterranean Lane. 
Huntington, General Jedidiah, House, 23 East Town Street. 
Huntington, Governor Samuel, House, 34 East Town Street. 
Lathrop, Dr. Daniel, School, 69 East Town Street. 
Lathrop, Dr. Joshua, House, 377 Washington Street. 
Leffingwell Inn, 348 Washington Street. 

Turner, Dr. Philip, House, 29 West Town Street. 


Many more buildings and sites in Southeastern Connecticut should be added to 
the National Register. The State Historical Commission, which is charged with 
the responsibility to approve nominations from Connecticut to the National Regis- 
ter, is in the process of preparing nominations for several areas in this region. 
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2.7. OPEN SPACE AND RECREATION NEEDS 


2.7.1. INTRODUCTION 


SCRPA's 1968 report, RECOMMENDED OPEN SPACE PROGRAM, recognized four dif- 
ferent functions for open space. These are: (1) production of a needed product 
such as water, food, or timber, (2) recreation, (3) preservation of natural re- 
sources or of features important for scenic, historic, and scientific purposes, 
and (4) shaping the physical design of communities in which we live. 


As noted earlier, 1970 open space uses in the region accounted for 68 square 
miles or about 12% of the region's total land area. This is land used for local 
and: state parks, state forests, Indian reservations, cemeteries, hunting-sportsmen 
areas, nature preserves, reservoir holdings, and other active recreation purposes. 
This section will focus on open space of regional or state significance. These 


are usually large areas which because of their location and use affect more than 
one community. 


2.7.2. STATE PRESERVES 


State-controlled land accounts for most of the region's open space. This 
includes extensive forest areas, hunting areas, Indian reservations, and a mili- 
tary reservation. These are summarized in the following table. 


TABLE 10: EXISTING STATE PRESERVES 


Name Acres 
Nehantic Forest 1,599 
Pachaug Forest 19,502 
Salmon River Forest 2,140 
Assekonk Swamp Hunting Area 697 
Barn Island Hunting Area 714 
Franklin Swamp Hunting Area 450 
Pease Brook Hunting Area : we 
Rose Hill Hunting Area 444 
Indian Reservations 438 
Stone Ranch Military Reservation 1,246 
TOTAL: cleo 


These state holdings serve a variety of open space needs. The state forests 
preserve thousands of acres of woodlands, with many acres devoted to the growth 
of new softwoods. Marked trails and unimproved roads provide access into the 
forests for nature observers, hunters, and hikers. In addition to hunting and 
hiking, all three forests provide for fishing and picnicking. Pachaug Forest 
also offers boating, camping, swimming and winter sports. 


Hunting and wildlife management are the major activities in the state-owned 
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lands in Franklin, Ledyard, North Stonington, Preston, and Stonington. The 
Eastern Pequot Indian Reservation is located in North Stonington and the Western 
Pequot Reservation in Ledyard. Stone Ranch is an extensive holding of the Con- 
necticut National Guard in East Lyme. 


2.7.3. STATE PARKS 


Each existing state park is part of a statewide system intended to supple- 
ment rather than substitute for local recreation facilities. In most instances 
the state parks involve comparatively large tracts of land which would conceiv- 
ably be beyond the acquisition capabilities of individual municipalities. This 
large size permits the provision of recreation facilities such as camping grounds, 
hiking trails, and nature study areas which require extensive amounts of land. 
state parks frequently preserve valuable natural or historic features. All of 
the state parks in Southeastern Connecticut contain either an historic site or 
frontage on a major body of water. The latter affords public access to beaches, 
boat landings, fishing sites, or simply to scenic vistas. 


Exclusive of state parks, there are 24 public boat launching sites in the 
region of which four provide access to Long Island Sound. These four are located 
in Stonington, Groton, New London, and Waterford. 


At the present time there is no governmental agency responsible for provid- 
ing parks at the regional level. This lack of regional facilities lends greater 
importance to the state parks. In effect, they must serve as regional parks for 
the residents of the region in which they are located as well as serving state- 
wide needs. A survey of visitors at Rocky Neck State Park indicated that three 
out of four visitors were from outside Southeastern Connecticut. This dual func- 
tion of state parks was recognized in arriving at the 1968 recommended recreation 
standard of 20 acres of state parks per 1,000 persons in the region. 


Eleven areas are designated as state parks in the region at the current time 
as indicated in Table 11. These areas total 2,814 acres and vary in size and in 
facilities available and amount to about 12 acres per 1,000 residents in the 
region. 


Currently only limited recreational facilities are available in most state 
parks, with only Day Pond, Hopeville Pond, and Rocky Neck providing.a range of 
activities. Four are undeveloped; winter sports are not available in any of them, 
and swimming is available in only three. Coastal swimming is available only at 
Rocky Neck. Indeed, only two beaches -- Rocky Neck and Ocean Beach Park, owned 
and operated by the City of New London -- are currently open to the general pub- 
lic. These provide a total of about 4,000 feet of beach frontage on Long Island 
sound. This is about 1.2% of the region's 64 mile coastline. A third area of 
approximately 4,000 feet of beach is technically open to the public at Bluff 
Point and is located about 1.5 miles south of the access road. 


Based on the accepted standard of 20 acres per 1,000 population, the region 
currently has a deficiency of 1,748 acres or about 8 acres per 1,000 persons. 
To meet the anticipated year 1990 need another 1,200 acres will be needed for a 
total of approximately 5,760 acres. | 
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TABLE 11: EXISTING STATE PARKS 


Name Location Acres Facilities 
Bluff Point# Groton 812 U 
Day Pond Colchester 184 Pots? Thics 
Fort Griswold Groton 16 M, 0 
Fort Shantok Montville 177 Go2Punk 
Haley Farm Groton 206 U 
Harkness Memorial Waterford 234 MoeP Sink 
Hopemead Bozrah, Montville 53 U 
Hopeville Pond Griswold 511 BOC cA gk. 
HeeP iS 
Minnie Island Salem, Montville ] U 
Rocky Neck East Lyme 568 C3. Ag -Eythy 
PyoS fb 
Stoddard Hill Ledyard 52 Be fs? 
TOTAL: 2,814 
Facilities: U Undeveloped H Hiking P Picnicking 
B Boating L Shelter S Swimming 
C Camping M Museum X Concessions 
F Fishing O Historic Site 


# S.A. 75-45 designates the park as a coastal reserve and limits its development 
for intensive recreational use. 


2.8. WATER AND SEWER SYSTEMS 


2.8.1. WATER SUPPLY SYSTEMS 


The future water needs of the region are estimated on the basis of present 
water production and consumption, projections of the growth of population and 
industry, and increases in residential per capita consumption.* 


Municipally-owned public water supply systems serve all or substantial por- 
tions of New London, Waterford, Groton, Norwich, Colchester, East Lyme, and 
Sprague. 


* SCRPA and Southeastern Connecticut Water Authority, 1970. WATER SUPPLY PLAN 


FOR THE SOUTHEASTERN CONNECTICUT REGION, Vol. 2. 
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The towns of Griswold, Ledyard, Lisbon, Montville, North Stonington, Preston, 
and Stonington are served by one or more systems either privately owned or owned 
by the Southeastern Connecticut Water Authority. | 


Bozrah, Salem, Franklin, and Voluntown are presently served almost completely 
by on-site water supply systems and have no immediate plans for a central water 
supply and distribution system.* 


Southeastern Connecticut has ample water resources to meet its needs for a 
considerable time into the future. The municipalities and the Southeastern Con- 
necticut Water Authority have plans to tap these resources for water supply as 
the need occurs. In areas not served by a central water supply, on-site wells 
can generally be developed to meet domestic requirements. Water supply is not 
considered to be a limiting factor in planning for the region's future growth. 


2.8.2. SEWERAGE SYSTEMS 


Existing population and population growth are important factors in determin- 
ing the probable need for public sewerage as well as the quantity of domestic 
sewage to be handled. The quantity and type of industrial wastes to be accom- 
modated in municipal sewerage systems are other important considerations. ** 


Federal and state legislation has placed restrictions on the discharge of 
untreated or inadequately treated sewage into the waters of the region. There- 
fore, many communities are presently under orders to construct or improve sewer- 
age facilities. At present, secondary treatment is required in the state. In 
that process, most of the solids are removed by a natural biological process in 
order to meet high effluent quality requirements. (In primary treatment only 
50-65% of the suspended sewage solids are removed. ) 


In the Southeastern Connecticut Region, the towns of Groton, New London, 
Norwich, Griswold, Montville, Sprague, and Stonington have existing sewerage 
facilities. (Figure 17.) In addition, Waterford is currently engaged in a pro- 
gram, and improvements to existing treatment plants, as well as expansions of 
municipal systems, are currently being constructed, or are about to be constructed, 
in Groton, New London, Norwich, Montville, and Stonington. Although the Borough | 
of Colchester is currently under a DEP pollution abatement order which will re- 
quire the Borough to construct sewerage facilities, the Borough Sewerage Commis- 
sion is still involved in the planning and design stage of those future facilities. 


At this time, East Lyme, Ledyard, Lisbon, Preston, Bozrah, Franklin, Salem, 
and Voluntown do not have sewerage problems of a magnitude requiring municipal 
sewerage systems.***. Although North Stonington has: received a DEP pollution 


*  SCRPA, 1972. STATUS OF FACILITIES PROGRAMMING. 


** Metcalf & Eddy, Inc., 1969. RECOMMENDED REGIONAL SEWERAGE PLAN, SOUTHEAST- 
ERN CONNECTICUT REGION. 


*** The Norwich Hospital in Preston will tie into the Norwich system. An inter- 
ceptor serving the Norwich Industrial Park traverses the southeastern sec- 
tion of Franklin. 
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abatement order for the Village section of town, that order, although not with- 
drawn, has been tabled by DEP until such time as the town Sewerage Authority has 
prepared a revised engineering and problem study report of that and other areas 
of the town, and has submitted it to the DEP Water Compliance Unit for review.* 
The lack of a central sewerage system in some areas of the region is considered 
to be a limitation on future intensive urban development in the land use plan 
presented later in this report. 


2.9. TRANSPORTATION CONSIDERATIONS** 


2.9.1. LAND USE AND TRANSPORTATION 


Past development in Southeastern Connecticut has been Strongly influenced 
by the locations of transportation facilities. Figure 3 in Section 2.2.2. shows 
in general the pattern of urbanized land uses throughout the region. The re- 
gion's development core along the coast and up either side of the Thames River 
is very pronounced. Almost all of the region's major transportation traffic 
generators and facilities are located within or on the periphery of the develop- 
ment core. We can expect that future land development will be strongly influenced 
by both the existing transportation system and any future additions to it. 


2.9.2. HIGHWAYS 


Currently highways have the greatest influence of all transportation facili- 
ties on the region's population, land use, and environmental quality. 


The region is reasonably well-served at the present time by its highway sys- 
tem, the major elements of which are shown on Figure 3. As might be expected, 
traffic tends to be concentrated in the north-south and east-west axes of the 
region's development core. Interstate Route 95 is the major east-west traffic 
carrier, with an average daily traffic (ADT) volume of more than 2,500 vehicles 
where it enters the region from the west, increasing to 60,000 ADT on the Gold 
Star Bridge across the Thames River at New London and Groton. 


U.S, Route 1 carries traffic in Groton and Stonington and ranges from 8,000 
to 19,000 ADT, while Route 32 has an ADT of about 16,000 between Norwich and New 
London. On the east side of the Thames River, the Route 12 ADT is about 12,000. 
Other routes also have significant volumes, ranging up to 9,000 ADT. The portion 
of Connecticut Route 52 in this region has an ADT of about 13,000 vehicles. 


* DEP, Water Compliance Unit, personal communication. 


** For a more extensive discussion of transportation see: A TRANSIT DEVELOPMENT 
PROGRAM FOR THE SOUTHEASTERN CONNECTICUT REGION, September, 1975, prepared 
for SCRPA by Urban Transportation Systems Associates, Inc., and RECOMMENDED 
REGIONAL TRANSPORTATION PLAN, December, 1975, prepared by SCRPA. 
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Traffic volumes vary throughout the day on any given highway. Peak-hour 
volumes occur when workers are traveling to and from work. Fluctuations in traf- 
fic volumes also occur on different days of the week and during the separate 
months of the year. | 


Several highway segments in the region carry traffic loads in excess of 
their "practical" capacity at certain times during the day. 


Capacities are computed by making several assumptions, such as green time 
available at signals, turning movements, amount of commercial traffic and peak 
hour flows. Load factors are applied to each assumption. All of these assump- 
tions will not hold for each street or segment; however, a general pattern of 
Capacity limitations can be determined by this method. 


Highways with capacity deficiencies include State Routes 12, 32, 27, 156 
at Niantic River bridge, Route 2 intersections in Norwich, and U.S. Route IA. 


There are also many places where localized capacity limitations prevail. 
In some cases, it may be possible to provide relief to different sections of 
highways by traffic operational improvements; however, lasting relief can be 
provided only by construction of added capacity at most locations or inducing a 
change in traffic patterns or inducing a shift from private cars to public trans- 
portation. 


While some improvements in the highway system clearly are needed to correct 
existing deficiencies or will be needed to deal with anticipated future defi- 
ciencies, major new highway construction is not anticipated to be required 
through 1990. 


2.9.3. BUS TRANSPORTATION 


Bus transit has long played a vital role in the transportation system. How- 
ever, in more recent years the versatile mobility offered by the automobile has 
been the cause of declining patronage, resulting in reduced service and more 
operating difficulties. Now it is becoming increasingly evident that Southeast- 
ern Connecticut cannot depend solely upon the automobile to accommodate travel 
demands, and buses have the potential of helping to relieve problems associated 
with transportation, thus helping to develop a balanced system. 


Increased use of buses will reduce terminal parking requirements in major 
employment and shopping areas and in the central parts of Norwich, New London 
and Groton. It will also relieve increasing traffic congestion, improve safety 
in selected corridors during peak hours, help the travel needs of people without 
access to automobile, reduce energy consumption, and reduce pollution from traf- 
fic sources. In addition, those members of the region's population disadvan- 
taged because of a lack of personal transportation will gain greater mobility. 


In response to these concerns, SCRPA in 1974 began a study of regional tran- 
sit needs. The study concluded that the region's present transit service does 
not meet needs, is fragmented, and is not coordinated with other modes of trans- 
portation. 
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A major recommendation is that a regional Transit District covering the nine 
municipalities in the region's development core be formed. On 4 December 1975 the 
Transit District was formed after affirmative votes to participate by the legis- 
lative bodies in New London, Groton, Norwich, East Lyme, and Montville. Efforts 
are continuing to encourage the participation of the remaining four towns: Preston, 
Ledyard, Stonington, and Waterford. At its first meeting the Transit District 
Board of Directors voted to proceed as rapidly as possible with an application 
for state and federal grants to purchase buses and other necessary equipment to 
expand transit service. 


The improvements recommended in the Transit Development Program (TDP) are 
designed to increase the quantity and quality of public transportation services 
in the region. Such an improved transit system will offer residents of the re- 
gion increased access to employment, recreational, cultural, social, medical and 
retail activities. 


The proposed system will consist of a number of buses operating in a coordi- 
nated manner in nine of the region's towns. The system will have two major com- 
ponents: a primary system of fixed bus routes operating on fixed schedules and 
a secondary system which will provide essential feeder services. The recommended 
primary system will provide extensive service within the urban cities and will 
connect the suburban towns with the urban centers. Secondary systems will con- 
sist of either demand-responsive service or fixed-route service. In either the 
demand-responsive or fixed-route services, the secondary service will be generally 
limited to within a given town and will supplement the primary service within the 
town. | 


The following are the general provisions of the recommended service improve- 
ments: 


All primary routes will interchange at central (terminal) points in 
New London and Norwich, on the hour and the half-hour. Most routes 
will have 30-minute frequencies. 


The base fare for fixed route service will be 25 cents. The base fare 
for demand-responsive service will be 40 cents. 


During off-peak periods, elderly and handicapped persons will pay only 
one-half the regular fare. 


A free transfer policy will be established which will allow patrons to 
transfer from one route to another or from the demand-responsive system 
to the fixed-route system at no additional charge. 


The primary system will operate between 6:00 a.m. and 8:00 p.m. on Mon- 
day through Friday and half this level of service on Saturdays (i.e., 
either fewer runs or fewer hours). 


The TDP recommends that New London and Norwich receive improved transit ser- 
vice in year one of the program. East Lyme, Groton, Ledyard, Montville, Preston 
and Waterford will have improved transit service in year two, and Stonington will 
have improved service in year four. The towns of East Lyme, Groton, Ledyard, 
Norwich and Preston will have both primary and secondary service. 


Although specific transit recommendations are made in the TDP which directly 
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affect only nine of the eighteen towns of the region, transit service should 
eventually be provided to each town within the region. An analysis of. opera- 
tional costs and ridership associated with the provision of service to the rural 
communities indicated that these communities would not be willing to support the 
cost of service at this time. 


The revenue generated by the transit system will not be adequate to cover 
the operating costs associated with providing the improved transit service. 
However, with continued improvements to the transit system resulting in increased 
transit patronage, future deficits are expected to be reduced. 


Due to state and federal funding policies for mass transportation, member 
towns of the transit district will be responsible for only a small portion of 
the operating deficits. 


All capital equipment expenses associated with the improved transit service, 
Such as the purchase of new buses, radio equipment, passenger shelters, bus stop 
Signs, garages, etc., are expected to be paid for entirely by the State and Fed- 
eral Governments. The cost of the capital equipment over the five-year period is 


estimated to be $1,216,200. Again, this cost would involve only State and Fed- 
eral funds. 


2.9.4. RAIL 


The Southeastern Connecticut Region has a rail network which adequately con- 
nects the region's major production and distribution centers with each other and 
with interstate main line freight routes. The region is presently served by 4 
rail lines. 


1. Shore Line 


The Shore Line in this region is a part of the Northeast Rail Corridor from 
Washington to Boston. This double track line passes through East Lyme, Waterford, 
New London, Groton, and Stonington. This line has been included in the final rail 


plan with CONRAIL trackage rights, for local freight through service between 
Boston and New York. 


The passenger service is provided by AMTRACK on this line as a part of pas- 
senger service between Washington and Boston with all stops in New London and 
some in Mystic. 


2. Norwich Secondary Track 


This line extends from Groton (where it connects with the Shore Line) to 
Worcester, Massachusetts, where it connects with the interstate line between Bos- 
ton and Albany. A part of this line (USRA#678a) from Putnam, in the Northeastern — 
Connecticut Region, to Worcester, Massachusetts, has not been included in the 
final CONRAIL plan. At present, local service is provided on this line for 
freight only between New London, Norwich, Plainfield, Putnam and Worcester. 


3. Plainfield Secondary Track 
(USRA #674) This track extends from Plainfield, Connecticut, where it con- 
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nects with the Norwich secondary track, to Willimantic, Connecticut, where it 
connects with the Central Vermont Railway. It passes through the Southeastern 
Connecticut Region. The portion of this track from Versailles, Town of Sprague 
(milepost 9.8) to Willimantic (milepost 23.1) has been excluded from the final 
CONRAIL plan. This line is served by a local freight out of Plainfield.* 


4. Central Vermont Railway 


This CVR track extends from New London, Connecticut, where it connects with 
the Shore Line, to Palmer, Massachusetts, where it connects with the interstate 
line between Boston and Albany. The Central Vermont Railway is not a part of the 
rail reorganization. The switching between the CVR and Penn Central now in this 
region takes place in New London. 


The Eastern Connecticut Rail Alliance, in which SCRPA is a participant, has 
for the past year vigorously opposed cuts in rail freight service proposed under 
a plan proposed by the U.S. Railway Association. These efforts have been re- 
flected in the draft of the State Rail Plan presented for federal review in 
December of 1975. The Regional Planning Agency expects to continue its opposi- 
tion to rail freight service cuts. 


Presently, AMTRAK provides daily rail passenger service between Boston and 
New York on its mainline route along the coast through Southeastern Connecticut. 
Scheduled stops are made at stations located in New London and Mystic. This is 
the only rail passenger service provided within the region. The Connecticut De- 
partment of Transportation is considering the restoration of passenger service 
on the New London-Worcester Line. A survey was conducted by CONNDOT to determine 
the feasibility of such action. To date, a report on the survey has not been 
published. 


There is no commuter rail service in the region at the present time. How- 
ever, traffic desire lines indicate that there is a tremendous amount of work 
traffic in the very same corridors (along the coast and along both sides of the 
Thames River) where the main rail lines presently exist. Traffic projections and 
development pattern forecasts for 1990 indicate the traffic volumes on the exist- 
ing corridors will grow steadily. Travel projections show a 47% increase in 
overall automobile traffic under prevailing conditions. 


Fortunately, both the major employment centers of the region and the greatest 
portion of the region's population live in close proximity to the principal rail 
lines. The limited present use of some of the rail lines, especially along the 
east bank of the Thames River, suggests a possible future use of these facilities 
for rail or rail-bus commuter service. It is therefore recommended that greater 
Study be made of the feasibility of commuter rail service for this region. In- 
cluded in such a study should be an evaluation of reinstituting Budd Car service 
from the New London-Groton area northward to points north of the region. 


* Eastern Connecticut Development Council, Inc., 1975. RAIL SERVICE IN EASTERN 
CONNECTICUT. 
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2.9.5. MARINE TRANSPORTATION 


New London Harbor is the most favorable natural harbor on the Connecticut 
coast. Its location at the eastern end of Long Island Sound provides direct ac- 
cess to the major trans-Atlantic and coastal sea lanes. The entrance to the har- 
bor is perfectly straight, unusually short, with deep-water access directly to 
the Thames River channel. The River is free-flowing and non-sedimenting. This 


self-cleansing capability eliminates the need for frequent maintenance dredging 
of sedimentary build-up. 


Various activities on both sides of the Thames River have private docking 
facilities for the freight shipping and receiving. On the east side of the river 
major activities are the Charles Pfizer Company, Electric Boat, Hess Oil, the 
U.S. Submarine Base, and the Dow Chemical Company. On the west side of the river, 
major facilities include the State Pier, New London City Pier, U.S. Coast Guard 
Academy, Dahl 011 Company, and the Connecticut Light and Power Company generating 
plant. These activities are major users of the Thames River for marine trans- 
portation, especially for the receipt of fuel and chemicals. 


New London's harbor entry channel has recently been dredged to a depth of 36 
feet and is 500 feet wide. It is approximately 3.5 miles in length. The channel 
and main harbor essentially ends at the State Pier and railroad bridge. The chan- 
nel continues beyond this point up to Norwich, but at progressively shallower 
depths. Between the State Pier and the Naval Submarine Base, it is 33 feet deep. 
North of the Sub Base the channel is only 24 feet and then drops to 19 feet. 

North of the Dow Chemical Company plant, traffic is limited primarily to pleasure 
craft, barges and small coastal vessels. 


It is anticipated that deepening of the present Thames River channel from 
the Sound to the Navy Submarine Base from 33 to 36' will be adequate for traffic 
to 1985, accommodating larger tankers carrying about 40,000 tons and entering the 
port only three or four times a month. On the Thames River it is expected that 
barge traffic will continue to be the chief method of product movement, and that 
may require deepening the present 19' channel in some places north of the Sub 
Base to Norwich to cope with future traffic. There is also likely to be a demand 
for an expansion of storage facilities for petroleum products along the riverfront. 


The New London State Pier Study, conducted by Frederic R. Harris, Consulting 
Engineers has proposed the expansion, upgrading and modernizing of general cargo 
facilities, but action has not been taken to implement the proposal. 


Also under consideration by the Department of the Army is a long-standing 
Corps of Engineers proposal to deepen the harbor entrance channel to 40 feet and 
deepen other maneuvering areas in the harbor. 


To meet the needs generated by steadily increasing cargo handling in New 
London, the general provisions of the State Pier Study should be implemented and 
coordinated with the overall transportation development of the region. The chan- 
nel improvements made by the Navy should be a major first step toward general 
harbor improvement. 


Barring additional problems, the Navy hopes to continue dredging to straighten 
the Thames River channel and deepen it to 36 feet between the bridge crossings in 
New London to the Sub Base. Maintenance dredging of the remainder of the river's 
channel north of the SubBase is desirable if there is to be any expanded future 

use of the waterway for the movement of goods. 
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In most parts of the nation, passenger travel by water has become negligible, 
but Southeastern Connecticut has considerable marine passenger travel from New 
London to Long Island, Fishers Island, and Block Island. Existing ferry services 
transport not only passengers, but automobiles and trucks as well. Service is 
provided from New London to Orient Point on Long Island, to Fishers Island, New 
York, and to Block Island, Rhode Island. 


The greatest need for improvement in ferry service concerns the Orient Point 
ferries and terminal facilities. The Long Island Sound Ferry Study indicated that 
200,000 vehicles per year presently desire to travel from eastern Nassau and Suf- 
folk Counties on Long Island to New England. To handle this amount of traffic, 
more modern ferries, as well as improved terminal facilities are needed on both 
Sides of the Sound. It is recommended that such improvements be made at a site 
more easily and directly accessible than the present location. A location in 
close proximity to the railroad station and intercity bus lines would be optimum, 
provided adequate parking areas for ferry users can be found in the same location. 


2.9.6. AIR TRANSPORTATION 


Trumbull Airport in Groton is the only air carrier airport in Southeastern 
Connecticut. In addition, it accommodates general aviation functions, including 
corporate, air charter, instructional, rental, and military operations. The 
Airport in 1974 had 15,008 movements of air carrier aircraft, up 63% from 1970. 
But the total number of passengers moved, 85,970, was down 8% from 1970. Cargo 
Shipments totalled 242, down 43% from 1970. 


Since the Airport serves principally Southeastern Connecticut, its traffic 
growth is expected to be linked to economic and population growth in the region. 
Moderate growth is anticipated through 1990. 


A study by SCRPA and the Town of Groton Planning Office in 1972 concluded 
that the terminal, cargo handling facilities, parking, and aircraft operational, 
repair, and maintenance facilities were adequate. In view of this, no major im- 
provements to Trumbull Airport should be made until a comprehensive development 
plan for the Airport is prepared. The plan should reflect the future general 
aviation needs of all of Southeastern Connecticut. 
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3.1. INTRODUCTION 


The updated Regional Development Plan presented on the following pages is 
designed to meet the needs of the region's population identified in the preceding 
chapter. The plan builds on the existing pattern of land use and on the existing 
transportation and public water and sewer systems. It also recognizes the limi- 
tations imposed by the region's natural environment. 


As previously noted in the introduction to this report, the Regional Devel- 
opment Plan has several important functions. It is a guide for coordinating land 
use planning at the municipal level. It aids planning efforts by state agencies. 
It provides data needed for preparing specialized functional plans for such 
things as transportation, water supply or sewerage facilities. It is an impor- 
tant consideration in the Regional Planning Agency's review of applications for 
federal aid or of proposed municipal zoning changes. It is a requirement to es- 
tablish local eligibility for some federal grant programs. 


3.2. GOALS AND OBJECTIVES FOR THE PLAN 


In addition to responding to measurable physical and social needs, the Re- 
gional Development Plan should reflect the general aspirations of Southeastern 
Connecticut's population. After review and discussion with citizen groups and 
the municipalities, SCRPA in November of 1974 adopted the following set of goals 
and objectives as a foundation for the updated Regional Plan. 


GENERAL GOAL 


Protect the natural environment while creating a physically 
healthy, economically and socially sound, and attractive human 
environment for all residents of Southeastern Connecticut. 


STATE AND NATIONAL CONSIDERATIONS 


Maintain a continued awareness of trends, needs, plans, and 
programs at the state and national level so that the region benefits 
from such programs, and, to the extent possible, Southeastern Con- 
necticut's growth and development are compatible with state and 
national interests. 


Objectives 


- Implement the regional plans with the assistance of state and 
federal agencies and programs where possible. 
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Encourage unified, nonpartisan regional action on legislation 
which affects Southeastern Connecticut. 


Encourage a type of development that retains Southeastern 
Connecticut's distinctive character. 


Cooperate with the state and federal governments where their 
interests and those of the region are compatible. 


REGIONAL DEVELOPMENT PATTERN 


Encourage a pattern of development that does not destroy 


natural environmental processes or the region's scenic qualities 
and which can be serviced efficiently with necessary public 
facilities. 


Objectives 


Allocate a proper amount of space for the needed variety of 
uses and activities in order to minimize the waste of land. 


Discourage urban sprawl through the creation of cohesive com- 
munities around existing centers of development. 


Encourage an arrangement of land uses in an interconnected 
linear pattern that will permit quick, convenient, and safe 
access between living, working, shopping and recreation areas 


and will offer the potential for service by public transporta- 
tion. 


Provide for a balanced range of choice in housing, employment 
opportunities, and recreation facilities by proposing a dis- 
tribution of these throughout the region where natural condi- 


tions and the availability of public facilities favor their 
location. 


Wherever possible, use open space to separate incompatible 
intensive land uses and low intensity land uses to buffer 
and protect sensitive natural areas from urban encroachment. 


Seek to preserve agricultural uses both as an industry and as 
a viable source of open space resources. 


Encourage sound local planning and zoning practices through 
provision of technical assistance to municipalities. 
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ECONOMY 


Develop a balanced and diversified economic base to minimize 


unemployment risks and to enhance opportunities for raising personal 
incomes. Develop a range of commercial and service activities to 
meet demands throughout the region. 


Objectives 


Expand the non-defense sector of the region's economy to the 
point where no more than 35% of the region's population are 
directly dependent on primary military and defense employment 
for support. This could be accomplished by expanding the non- 
defense manufacturing base, by expanding the regional tourist 
and recreation industry, by providing an adequate number and 
variety of commercial centers at appropriate points throughout 
the region which are convenient for the region's population, 
and by encouraging wise use of the region's natural resources 
for raw materials, agriculture, forestry, and fishing. 


Achieve an unemployment rate for the region as a whole averaging 
not more than 4% per year. 


Seek to create employment conditions by 1980 which will bring 
the percentage of low income population down to not more than 
10% of the region's families and the median income of each 
town to not less than 90% of the median for Connecticut as a 
whole. 


HOUSING 


Provide a variety of housing types, designs, and settings to 


permit a range of choice for all of the region's residents. 


Objectives 


Encourage a broad range of housing within the region to meet 
the needs of all segments of the population regardless of 
income, race or age. 


Encourage good community and subdivision design through the 
provision of technical services from the SCRPA staff. 


Assist the municipalities without local plans to prepare 
these by 1980. 


Advocate changes in local zoning to accommodate the expected 
regional housing needs by 1980 where the necessary facilities 
and services are available. 


Assist, to the extent funding permits, in developing housing 
programs to serve those population groups with housing pro- 


blems. 
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OPEN SPACE, RECREATION, AND PRESERVATION 


Develop a system of open space and recreation areas which will 
protect natural processes and be adequate in terms of type, acreage, 
facilities, and access to meet the increasing aesthetic, resource, 
and recreational needs of all segments of the region's population. 


Objectives 


| - Preserve all remaining tidal marshes (approximately 1,070 
| acres) through regulation or acquisition. 


~ Preserve key interior wetlands through regulation or acquisi- 
tion. 


- Protect major potential reservoir sites from development 
through a variety of means. 


- Protect key natural scientific sites. 


- Establish and preserve greenbelts and streambelts to inter- 
connect major open space areas into a linked system that as 
fully as possible reflects a logical pattern to protect 
important natural processes such as drainage. 


- Provide a total of approximately 5,700 acres of well-developed 
state parks in the region by the year 1990. 


- Add to state forests only where necessary to round-out present 
holdings or to protect an important natural feature. 


- Improve municipal recreation facilities to provide a range of 
playgrounds, parks, and specialized facilities within easy 
access to the region's population on a day-to-day basis. Par- 
ticular emphasis should be placed on developing new recreational 
opportunities in the older, more developed sections of the 
region's larger communities. 


- Establish both a planned network of bicycle trails. which connect 
recreational areas with other points of interest, and a safe 


system of marked bicycle routes which can be used for recrea- 
tional and commuter uses. 


~ Enactment before 1990 of historic district zoning to protect 
17 major clusters of historically and/or architecturally 
Significant buildings. 


TRANSPORTATION 


Develop a transportation system which through a variety of 
modes will provide convenient access for all segments of the popu- 
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lation, regardless of age, race, or income status, to all parts of 
the region and to important points beyond its borders. Such a 
system should be developed with a view to minimizing adverse en- 
vironmental impact as well as achieving user convenience. 


Objectives 


- Maintain a public transportation system and, if possible, 


expand this to serve all contiguous urbanized development by 
1990. 


- Foster the development of improved rail service, with an 
emphasis on high-speed connections to large metropolitan 
areas along the East Coast. 


- Maintain an expressway and secondary highway system adequate 
to permit easy communication within the region and to serve 
an efficient development pattern. 


“~* Develop Trumbull Airport only to the extent necessary to 
provide safe, short-range service. 


- Encourage the conservation of energy in all modes of transpor- 
tation. 


PUBLIC FACILITIES 


Provide a system of public facilities that will protect the 
health of the region's population, protect the natural environment 
from pollution, and meet expanding needs of the region's people, 
businesses, and industries. 


Objectives 


- Achieve a viable regional approach to water supply through 
the Southeastern Connecticut Water Authority by 1980. 


- Complete the currently scheduled municipal sewerage systems 
by 1978. Complete extensions and develop new systems as 
needed. 


- Encourage the use of the Southeastern Connecticut Water 
Authority by the towns for liquid waste treatment. 


- Develop a solid waste management plan for the region which 
is compatible with the plan for the State of Connecticut. 
Assist in implementing a solid waste management program. 


“ Determine the feasibility of establishing a regional organiza- 
tion with responsibilities for water supply, liquid waste 
treatment, solid waste management, air pollution control, and 
regional recreational facilities; and if found feasible to work 
for the necessary legislation to establish such an organization. 
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HEALTH 


To encourage the creation of comprehensive and coordinated 
health, mental health and social services systems which promote the 
prevention and early detection of disease while avoiding unnecessary 
duplication of services and facilities. 


Objectives 


- To stimulate the provision of quality health and mental health 
services which will be available and accessible to the resi- 
dents of the region in a manner which assures continuity of 
care at reasonable cost. 


- To improve organizational patterns for health services. 


= Speed development of needed new health services and to 
strengthen existing services and improve utilization. 


- Establish priorities among new health programs and services, 
develop better balance among health programs and stimulate 


services more responsive to the special health needs of the 
area. 


- Improve the quality of health care through better coordination 
of existing services. 


- Reduce fragmentation of health services at the state and com- 
munity level. 


- Help to achieve better geographical distribution of health 
services, with optimum utilization. 


MENTAL HEALTH 


To stimulate the development of services to reduce the number 
of inpatient admissions and readmissions to the State Hospital by 
providing early opportunities for outpatient diagnosis and treat- 
ment within a general hospital or other community setting. 


WELFARE 


To stimulate the development of a humane and effective social 
welfare system which adequately meets basic material needs and 
enables the recipients to live with dignity. 


3.3. PLAN DETERMINANTS 


As noted in Section 2.3.9., the regional population is expected to reach ap- 
proximately 288,000 by 1990. This represents a slower rate of growth than ex- 
perienced during the past few decades and a slower rate than anticipated in the 
original 1967 Regional Plan. Even with a slower rate of growth, care should be 
exercised in reviewing future development so that the quality of life in South- 
eastern Connecticut is not reduced. The Regional Development Plan is intended 
to serve as a guide, suggesting areas that can best Support this anticipated 
population growth while protecting the region's natural environment. It should 
be noted that the land use pattern proposed provides considerably more space for 
growth than will be fully used by 1990. 


Figure 3 shows that Southeastern Connecticut is about 14% intensively devel- 
oped. This 80 square miles of development is concentrated along the Long Island 
Sound coastline and along the Thames River. Pockets of scattered development are 
found inland from these areas. The Regional Development Plan recognizes this 
existing development as a basic determinant and expands upon this existing devel- 
opment in the categories to be discussed in Section 3.4. 


The region's existing and planned sewerage systems (Figure 17) are located 
in or near these areas of development and population concentrations. These Ssys- 
tems were used as a basic determinant for the location of future intensive urban 
uses. This is intended to accommodate urban growth and to enhance environmental 
quality by reducing water pollution. 


Natural features discussed in Section 2.1. are also a basic plan determinant 
for the categories to be discussed in Section 3.4. These features in their largely 
undeveloped state account for much of the environmental quality of the region. 


The region's existing and proposed expressway system and proposed mass tran- 
sit are intended to serve the existing development core along the coast and the 
Thames River valley. These systems are also a basic determinant in locating inten- 
Sive uses since they provide the accessibility necessary for intensive land uses. 


3.4. THE PROPOSED PATTERN OF LAND USE 


3.4.1. GENERAL PROCEDURES 


Based upon natural resource information, current regional development, cur- 
rent and planned transportation systems, and existing and proposed sewer service 
areas, the regional land use plan reflects a variety of land uses which are com- 
patible with the natural resource base of the towns. Intensive industrial, com- 
mercial, and residential uses are placed in and near existing and proposed sewer 
service areas according to the municipal sewerage plans as discussed in Section 
2.8. Land reflecting the range of natural resources enumerated in Section Lobes tS 
considered to possess varying development limitations, and is recommended for 
less intensive land uses. Land not reflecting any of the natural resource desig- 
nations, and not having any current or future sewer capability (according to the 
municipal sewerage plans), is considered suitable for medium density development. 
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Similar to the McHarg approach for the metropolitan Washington, D.C. region,* 
the natural resource factors which limit development were mapped on separate over- 
lays. By combining these overlays onto a single map those areas with natural re- 
source or physical limitations and those areas with no limitations could be iden- 
tified. The areas with no limitations are those most suitable for future develop- 
ment. See Figure 18 for an illustration of the range of natural resource limiting 
factors in a demonstration area of Southeastern Connecticut. 


The next step was to superimpose an overlay showing areas of existing devel- 
opment and committed open space over the areas with no resource limitations, to 
determine those areas already developed or in open space. In step three, the mu- 
nicipal sewerage plans showing existing and future sewer service areas were placed 
over the map. Those undeveloped areas with no natural resource limitations and in 
proximity to sewer facilities are those best suited for future intensive land uses, 
or high density residential, commercial, or industrial activities and were high- 
lighted as such in step four. In step five, the remaining undeveloped land was | 
emphasized as suitable for uses and lot sizes where both on-site water and waste 
disposal systems could safely be accommodated. | 


At this point in the updating of the Regional Development Plan, the resulting 
map at the conclusion of step five was referred to as a land capabilities map, or 
draft stage of the updated plan. (See Figure 19.) 


In an effort to gather local involvement at the earliest possible stage, the 
SCRPA staff demonstrated this visual mapping procedure with each of the 18 towns 
in the region at Planning and Zoning Commission meetings, to which were invited 
officials from town commissions such as Inland Wetlands, Conservation, Economic 
Development, Sewerage, and Recreation. The SCRPA staff discussed the Regional 
Plan update as it applied to the town; described the process and data used to 
formulate the land capabilities map; offered a comparison of the draft with the 


town plan of development and zoning regulations; and asked for comments and cri- 
ticisms. 


These comments ranged from very general to quite specific and were reflected 
in developing the land capabilities map into the draft of the updated Regional De- 
velopment Plan. In addition to reflecting local participation in the updating 
process, areas on the land capabilities map were generalized, considering reason- 
ableness as to size, proximity to other similar areas, and access. (The updated 
Regional Development Plan is contained in a pocket at the rear of this report. ) 


3.4.2. DESCRIPTION OF MAJOR LAND USE CATEGORIES 


After presentation and discussion of the above’ process with the full Agency u 
and after further meetings of the Agency's Program Committee, the land use cate- 
gories presented below were agreed upon. They represent a refinement of the cate- i 
gories used in the land capabilities map. The areas of these categories as indi- ' 
cated on the plan map are shown in Table 12. This table also gives a breakdown | 
of the categories intended for development into land already developed and land | 
available for development. ' 


* McHarg, Ian L., 1969. DESIGN WITH NATURE, Natural History Press, Garden City, 
New York. | 
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TABLE 12: AREAS OF PROPOSED LAND USE CATEGORIES 


High Density Mixed Urban Uses 


(ACRES) 


URBAN TOWNS SUBURBAN TOWNS RURAL TOWNS REGIONAL TOTAL 


Undeveloped Area 690 600 

Developed Area 2,500 100 2,600 

Total Area: 3,100 100 3,200 
Medium Density Mixed Urban Uses 

Undeveloped Area 3,800 11,000 300 15,100 

Developed Area 8,100 9,400 Act 17,900 

Total Area: 11,900 20,400 300 - 32,600 
Mixed Suburban Uses 

Undeveloped Area 5,000 42,100 19,900 67,000 

Developed Area 1,600 8,900 1,500 12,000 

Total Area: 6,600 51,000 21,400 79,000 
Low Density Uses 11,800 108,400 59,100 179,300 
Open Space And Recreation 5,500 32,700 23,000 61,200 
Major Institutional Uses 1,500 1,000 — 100 2,600 
TOTAL: 40,400 213,600 103,900 357 ,900 


Major Economic Centers - These are the region's three urban areas of Groton, 
New London, and Norwich which have large scale industrial, commercial, and insti- 
tutional land uses. These three areas have over 1,000 persons per square mile, 


contain over 50% of the region's population and contain 72% of the region's non- 
agricultural employment. Because of this, these areas serve as major traffic 
generators as well as traffic attractors. The circular symbol used on the Regional 
Development Plan to represent these functions is not a precise geographic area sym- 


bol but rather a focal point symbol within the High or Medium Density Mixed Urban 
Uses discussed below. 


Other Economic Centers - These represent additional centers which are usually 
lesser in scope and function than those above. They represent existing and pro- 
posed industrial, commercial, or institutional uses which generally fall in the 
Medium Density Mixed Urban Uses category. Similar to the Major Economic Centers 
symbol, the Other Economic Centers symbol is intended to serve as a focal point 
within this Medium Density Mixed Urban Uses category. 
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High Density ne a uses. - The Regional Development Plan suggests over- 
all areas that can support intensive development, with the detailed decisions as 
to specific uses remaining with local commissions and regulations. Areas intended 
for High Density Mixed Urban Uses are to be serviced by both public water and 
sewerage systems and include residential as well as economic activities. These 
areas usually occur in or near areas of existing development. Residential den- 
sities are recommended at 10 or greater units per acre, depending upon local 
regulations. 


This category contains less than one percent of the region's total area. 
96% of the category is located in the three urban towns. Only 600 acres in this 
category or 18% of the category are as yet undeveloped. All of this latter area 
is in the urban towns. 


Medium Density Mixed Urban Uses - This category is the same as the High Den- 
sity Mixed Urban above except that residential densities are recommended at 2-9.9 
units per acre, depending upon local regulations. 


In this category Table 12 indicates that the emphasis shifts to the suburban 
towns, but it must be remembered that there are only three urban towns, Groton, 
New London and Norwich, while there are 10 suburban towns. In the region, the 
table shows 15,100 acres, or 46% of the category as still undeveloped. Of this 
area, 25% is contained in the urban towns, 73% in the suburban towns, and 2% in 
the rural towns. 


Mixed Suburban Uses - These are areas not having any current or planned sewer 
capability and not reflecting any of the natural resource limitations. Residen- 
tial uses at densities of 1-1.9 units per acre and scattered small scale commer- 
cial, industrial, and institutional uses are recommended, depending upon local 
regulations. It is recommended that densities greater than one unit per acre be 
permitted only when and where either water or sewer service is provided through 
a central system. This category contains much of the region's land which is most 
suitable for agriculture, as well as many of the farms which are in operation at 
the present time. 


This category contains 22% of the region's land. Regionwide, 85% of the 
land in this category, or 67,000 acres are undeveloped. In the urban towns there 
are 4,986 acres in this category still undeveloped; in the suburban towns 42,124 
acres, undeveloped, and 19,930 acres undeveloped in the rural towns. 


Low Density Uses - These are areas, reflecting development limitations, which 
are recommended for agricultural areas, open space, recreation or conservation 
areas, water supply areas, and scattered single-family residential uses. Since 
these areas usually present obstacles to development, increase the cost of devel- 
opment, and increase the potential for future developmental problems, residential 
uses are recommended at densities greater than one acre per unit up to 2-3 acres 
per unit, depending upon local regulations. 


7% of this category is contained in the urban towns, 60% in the suburban 
towns and 33% in the rural towns. The total acreage in this category is 179,300 
acres or 50% of the region's land area. 


Open Space and Recreation - In addition to showing existing open space and 
recreation land uses the Regional Development Plan indicates major State Park 
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proposals based on the 1967 Regional Plan, changed where necessary to reflect 
recent development. These proposed areas, along with existing State Parks, will 


easily meet the need established in Section 2.7.3 for the region's anticipated 
1990 population. 


Section 2.1.8 noted the important functions of tidal marshes as protected 
under Public Act 695. Since they are a valuable and important natural resource 
to Southeastern Connecticut, the Regional Development Plan recommends that they 
be left in their natural state. They are shown as a proposed open space use. 


Proposed local open space, recreation or conservation uses are shown as a 
proposed open space use based on town plans, open space plans, conservation plans 
or comments received from the towns on the draft of the land capabilities map. 


Potential reservoir sites are shown as a proposed open space use based on 
the 1967 Regional Development Plan, the Regional Water Supply Plan and the State 
Plan of Conservation and Development. Aquifers or areas of potential ground water 
supply are outlined on the plan based on the U.S. Geological Survey study referred 
to earlier in Section 2.1.5, the Regional Water Supply Plan, the State Plan of 
Conservation and Development, and comments from the towns on the draft of the land 
capabilities map. 


Table 12 indicates that all of the land uses described above as included in 
the Open Space and Recreation category contain 61,200 acres, of which, 9% or 5,500 
acres is in the urban towns. In the urban towns, this category makes up 14% of 
the land area. The suburban towns contain 53% of the category, which makes up 15% 
of their land area, while the rural towns contain 38% of the category which makes 
up 22% of their area. 


Major Institutional Uses - This category includes governmental and private 
institutions which control comparatively large amounts of land. Examples are the 
U.S. Submarine Base, Norwich Hospital, Connecticut College, and the high schools. 


In the region, the category contains 2,600 acres, of which 58% or 1,500 acres 
is located in the urban towns. The suburban and rural towns contain about 38% and 
4% respectively of the land area in this category. 


3.5. HOUSING PROPOSALS 


3.5.1. DISTRIBUTION CONCERNS 


The need for low- and moderate-income and elderly housing in Southeastern 
Connecticut has been described previously. Here, the question of a reasonable 
distribution of that housing is addressed. 


One method of planning for the location of such housing is an allocation 
plan which is an overall policy guideline for the future dispersal of low-moderate 
income housing units. Some plans, such as those of the Miami Valley, Ohio and 
Washington, D.C., areas, are numerical allocation plans, with Miami's based on 
units needed and Washington's based on the number of federally subsidized units 


ae 


allocated to the area. Other plans, such as that of the Minneapolis-St. Paul 


Metropolitan Council, are priority allocation plans which rank areas suitable for 
lower income housing according to a priority system. 


Table 13 shows the percentage distribution of the low-income, non-white, 
large and elderly household groups along with total nonagricultural civilian em- 
ployment for the urban, suburban, and rural towns. This shows that low-income 
and non-white households and employment are concentrated in the urban areas while 
large households and the elderly are more evenly distributed between the suburban 
and urban towns. Over the decade of 1960-1970 the urban towns decreased slightly 
in their regional share of total employment and population. In 1960 the urban 
towns accounted for 77% of regional employment and 72% in 1970. In 1960 these 
Same towns accounted for 57% of the region's population and in 1970, 51%. 


TABLE 13: PERCENTAGE DISTRIBUTION OF SELECTED 
DEMOGRAPHIC CHARACTERISTICS, 1970 


Urban Suburban Rural Regional 
Towns, Towns Towns Total 

Total Population 5] 45 4 100 
Low Income Population 67 29 4 100 
Non-white Population 82 17 ] 100 
Large Households 46 49 5 100 
Elderly Population 56 40 4 100 
Total Nonagricultural 

Civilian Employment 72 2] ] 100 


SOURCE: 1970 Census of Population and Housing and Connecticut Labor Department. 


Table 14 gives the regional distribution of low- and moderate-income fami- 
lies* in greater detail, and relates this distribution to employment opportunities 
and some of the capabilities of the towns to support multi-family housing. This 
table also shows that the largest number of low- and moderate-income families and 
the largest number of employment opportunities are located in the urban towns. 
These towns also have the ability to support multi-family housing when zoning and 
the availability of sewers are considered. Therefore, the location of low- and 


* Low- and moderate-income families are defined by the criterion employed by HUD 


in the Section 8 program. This criterion is that a family of four with an in- 
come of 80% or below the median income for the areas are considered moderate- 
income. Such a family with an income of 50% or less of the median income for 
the area is considered low-income. The median income utilized was that for New 
London County given by the U.S. Census Bureau in the 1970 Census. 
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moderate-income housing in these towns appears appropriate, since such housing 
could be utilized by the existing population, and it would be close to job oppor- 
tunities. At this time, all of the publicly-subsidized low- and moderate-income 
housing in the region has been constructed in the urban towns. In light of the 
above discussion, it seems well located. | 


Table 14 does indicate that there is a significant low- and moderate-income 
population in the suburban towns. It thus appears logical that publicly subsi- 
dized low- and moderate-income housing to supply the needs of such groups in these 
towns could be appropriate. However, employment opportunities would not seem to 
support a movement of large numbers of such people from the urban to the suburban 
towns. In the suburban towns, the availability of sewers and the zoning regula- 
tions appear to permit an adequate number of low- and moderate-income units. In 
the rural towns there does not appear to be a sufficient low- and moderate-income 


population or sufficient employment base to support publicly subsidized low- and 
moderate-income housing. 


If more employment opportunities were locating in the suburbs, as in some 
other metropolitan areas, providing low-income housing opportunities in the sub- 
urbs would make sense, since they would be locating closer to job opportunities. 
However, in this region a relocation of low-income persons in the suburban and 
rural areas would create a need for more public and private transportation facili- 
ties and perhaps generate more problems than presently exist, since employment op- 
portunities are concentrated in the urban areas. Although a transit district is 
currently being formed in the region, it will not be providing the level of ser- 


vice required by large numbers of commuters in scattered locations in the fore- 
seeable future. 


The region's elderly population, in contrast to the low- and moderate-income 
population, is quite evenly distributed. Thus the publicly subsidized elderly 
housing being constructed in many of the region's towns also seems well located. 


It is important to note, however, that publicly subsidized housing is only 
supplying a small fraction of the need for low- and moderate-income and elderly 


units. The majority of these needs, if they are to be met, must be supplied by - 
private developers. 


3.5.2. RECOMMENDATIONS 


One strategy for meeting the need for additional low- and moderate-income 
housing might be the increased use of mobile homes. However, implementation of 
this strategy would require a complex chain of events over which the Regional Plan- 
ning Agency has little or no control. For example, the strategy defined above 
might require changes in financing in both the public and private sectors, changes 
in production and marketing of mobile homes, changes in local attitudes, changes 
in tax procedures, changes in zoning regulations, and changes in mobile home park 
regulations. Obviously, this intricate network of factors required to implement 
the strategy is outside of the direct control of the Regional Planning Agency. It 
would, however, be possible for the Regional Planning Agency to function as a 
facilitator by bringing together the people concerned. Therefore, in evaluating 
these strategies it is necessary to make the distinction between the identification 
of a strategy and its implementation. 
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The following have been identified as major housing needs: 


ir 


2. 
Fe 


A continuing need for the construction of multi-family units. If the 
construction rates of 1970-74 continue till 1980, the inventory is pro- 
jected to meet the need overall, although it would not be met in some 
communities that exclude multi-family housing. 


Increased provisions for housing for low- and moderate-income families. 


Continued provision for housing for the elderly. 


We believe that the following strategies represent realistic means of helping 
to meet the needs defined above. 


TV 


As already suggested, the increased use of mobile homes is a concept 
which, if adopted, could begin to meet the needs of some low- and 
moderate-income and elderly families. However, as mentioned previously, 
many towns have adopted zoning regulations which prohibit or severely 
limit the increased use of mobile homes. Therefore, we recommend that 
the region's towns should seek all opportunities for expanding the use 
of mobile homes, incorporating up-to-date mobile home park design stan- 
dards. The Regional Planning Agency could help in the implementation 
of this strategy through the provision of technical services, in the 
writing of regulations, and in site selection. 


Another strategy to meet the need is to encourage the rehabilitation of 
older housing, of both single-family and multi-family types. This 
strategy might not only help to provide additional low- and moderate- 
income housing units but could aid in the preservation of historically 
and architecturally worthwhile neighborhoods and housing units. At the 
present time there are two main obstacles working against such a strategy. 
The first is the municipal property tax structure which levies taxes on 
major home improvements, and the second is lending institutions which 
sometimes tend to limit loans in deteriorating urban areas. The role of 
the Regional Planning Agency in the implementation of this strategy would 
be to provide a communications channel between the many groups of people 
who would be involved in the planning and execution of rehabilitation 
projects. 


Through its technical planning assistance program the Regional Planning 
Agency can encourage the adoption of zoning practices in other ways which 
will facilitate the production of housing. Examples are the revision of 
minimum floor area requirements and the encouragement of planned develop- 
ment concepts which could meet housing needs in a publicly acceptable 
manner. , 


In addition to rehabilitation, another worthwhile strategy is to encourage 
the construction of multi-family housing. As with mobile homes, the 
Regional Planning Agency can help in the implementation of this strategy 
through provision of technical services in the writing of zoning regula- 
tions and in site selection. Another important contribution of the 
Agency would be to provide widespread publicity for its findings. 


In the area of financing, an important strategy is to encourage the con- 
tinuation and expansion of public subsidy programs for low- and moderate- 
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income and elderly housing. The objective here should be to provide for 
increased numbers of subsidized housing units in those categories, there- 
by fulfilling a greater percentage of the need. Again, the Regional Plan- 
ning Agency can contribute to the implementation of this strategy through 
publicity for its recommendations. 


In conclusion, we believe that the outlook for housing construction is not 
bleak in Southeastern Connecticut, if the factors identified in this report are 
taken into consideration. With the human and material resources available to the 
regional community, meeting the need for housing could be perhaps less of a prob- 
lem than in other parts of the country. 


3.6. RELATIONSHIP TO TRANSPORTATION FACILITIES 


Access to the transportation system has been an important consideration in 
preparing the proposed land use plan. In general, the more intensive development 
areas are also those with the greatest accessibility. Areas proposed as major 
economic centers in particular are well-served by the transportation system. Pub- 
lic bus service is proposed to serve the higher density urban core of the region, 
extending along the coast and up both sides of the Thames River. Both New London 
Harbor and Trumbull Airport have been recognized as strong forces on the land uses 
in their vicinity. 


Local land use plans and regulations should reflect the impact of the trans- 
portation system. Major facilities such as Trumbull Airport, expressway inter- 
changes, and arterial highways can stimulate beneficial economic growth, but they 
may also lead to difficult developmental and environmental problems. Perhaps the 
prime example of the dual effect of transportation facilities on land use is the 
vicinity of the I-95/Connecticut Route 27 interchange. Major commercial develop- 
ment here has led to traffic problems that so far have defied solution. Close 
coordination of transportation and land use planning plus good site design stan- 
dards are the only means of avoiding similar problems at other areas with high 
commercial growth potential. 


3.7. IMPLEMENTING THE PLAN 


Time is running against us in our efforts to retain Southeastern Connecticut's 
"edge of quality." The next few years will be critical ones in determining whether 
this region can bring order to its accelerating development, can preserve its nat- 
ural and historic heritage, and can avoid befouling its environment with its own 
‘ wastes. The challenge is clear: Act now to meet our present problems and to pre- 
pare for future growth or accept a steadily deteriorating living environment. 


Meeting this challenge will not be easy. The regional plan proposes objec- 
tives and outlines courses of action, but the Regional Planning Agency has no pow- 
er to implement the plan. It must persuade an awesome number of municipal, state, 
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and federal agencies and private individuals and organizations to follow the recom- 
mendations of the plan. Because of this, the plan, far from being an end in it- 


self, is really the beginning of a continuing and very complex process of imple- 
mentation. 


There will be three basic ingredients in SCRPA's plan implementation program 
-- assistance, initiation, and coordination. The Agency will continue to provide 
all possible assistance to communities or groups undertaking programs that would 
work toward the implementation of the plan. Where action is needed but has not 
yet been undertaken, SCRPA will try to initiate action through appropriate groups. 
The Agency has a clear responsibility to coordinate the implementation actions of 
the separate communities and agencies. 


A broad range of tools and techniques is now available at all governmental 
levels to assist in turning plan proposals into realities. In the remainder of 
the report we outline in general terms areas where action at the local, regional, 
State, and federal levels will be needed to implement the plan. 


3.7.1. GENERAL LAND USE PROPOSALS 


The heart of the regional plan is the land use pattern it proposes, and the 
success or failure of the plan will in large measure depend on the extent to which 
its land use proposals are actually carried out. 


Local Action: Many tools to implement the regional plan's land use proposals 
are available at the municipal level. The most important of these are the follow- 
ing: 


Zoning and Subdivision Regulations: Under present statutes, SCRPA itself has 
no power to regulate land use, and thus it cannot carry out its own land use plan. 
The Agency depends directly upon the municipalities, through their zoning and sub- 
division regulations, to provide the controls necessary for implementing the land 
use plan. 


Through their control of the location and intensity of all types of land use 
in a community, the zoning regulations have an obvious role to play in implement- 
ing the regional plan. The plan may recommend where housing at various densities 
or industrial and commercial areas should be located, but only the local zoning 
regulations can bring about these objectives. 


Standards for the development of new residential areas are set and enforced 
through municipal subdivision regulations. The importance of good subdivision 
regulations cannot be overemphasized. If development standards are high, the 
quality of the community's residential environment should be heightened and its 
development problems reduced. 


Urban Renewal: Particularly in the older communities, urban renewal will be 
essential to carrying out the regional plan. For example, the continuation of 
Norwich and New London as subregional shopping centers will be possible only if 
both communities undertake vigorous renewal programs in their downtown areas. 


Inland Wetlands Regulations: Under P.A. 155 municipalities now have the 
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responsibility to regulate the use of inland wetlands. (See Section 2.1.7.) Since 
In most communities inland wetlands account for approximately 25% of a town's land 
area, P.A. 155 substantially increases local control over land use. If a munici- 


pality chooses not to regulate wetlands itself, the Connecticut Department of En- 
vironmental Protection will do so. 


Regional Action: Through its technical assistance program SCRPA assists mu- 
nicipalities in preparing, updating, and administering zoning, subdivision, and 
inland wetlands regulations. The Agency also has the responsibility under state 


law to review and comment on proposed zoning changes or subdivisions near munici- 
pal boundaries. 


State Action: A variety of state actions influence the pattern and intensity 
of land use. 


Decisions on transportation improvement projects ranging from highways to mass 
transit stimulate or discourage growth. For example, the opening of a new express- 
way interchange usually spurs a more intensive use of land in its vicinity. While 
the implementation of most transportation projects is a state responsibility, these 
Should reflect the objectives of the region's land use and transportation plans. 
The Southeastern Connecticut Transportation Planning Policy Board, which brings to- 
gether representatives of SCRPA and the State Departments of Transportation, Envi- 


ronmental Protection, and Planning and Energy Policy, is an effort to assure that 
this coordination occurs. 


The State now regulates two types of natural areas. Under P.A. 695 regula- 
tion of tidal wetlands is an exclusive state function. (See Section 2.1.8.) Under 


P.A. 155 the state regulates the use of inland wetlands in those communities that 
have declined to do so themselves. 


Several state planning efforts have the potential to affect land use either 
through influencing administrative decisions by state departments or by fostering 
future legislation related to land use control. Notable examples include the State 
Master Transportation Plan, the State Plan of Conservation and Development, the 
State Comprehensive Outdoor Recreation Plan, and Coastal Area Management planning. 


SCRPA actively seeks to represent the region's interests in these and other state 
planning programs. 


Local land use policies are too often influenced primarily by the existing 
methods of tax collection and distribution. The present heavy dependence by the 
individual municipality upon the property tax frequently leads to an over-emphasis 
on industry and an under-emphasis on higher density housing in zoning regulations. 
As the costs of government and education increase, there will be a corresponding 
intensification of the competition between municipalities to attract more revenue- 
producing industries. Legislative action at the state level must eventually pro- 


duce a more equitable means of either raising or disbursing revenues at the muni- 
cipal level. 


3.7.2. HOUSING 


All segments of the region's population should have safe, clean housing, and 
they should have a choice as to the type and location of housing in which they 
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live. Few aspects of community development have been more difficult than attempts 
to achieve this goal. If it is ever attained, it will be only through the efforts 
of all levels of government as well as many private organizations. 


Local Action: The local level of government has a great impact on housing 
opportunity. Through its land use regulations it controls the types of housing 
permitted. Through its water and sewer facility programs it controls the utili- 
ties needed to permit a range of housing types. Through its decision to establish, 
or not, a local Housing Authority, it will probably control the provision of low- 
and moderate-income and elderly housing. Individually and collectively, the mu- 
nicipalities bear a heavy responsibility for achieving, or not achieving, the goal 
of adequate housing available on an equal opportunity basis. 


Since zoning and other land use regulations play such an important role in 
housing opportunity, municipalities should review these to insure that they do not 
unintentionally have an unnecessary exclusionary effect on housing. A good test 


would be to compare the acreage zoned industrial and commercial with that zoned 
multi-family residential. 


Regional Action: The Regional Planning Agency can identify and publicize 
housing needs. It can provide technical support to municipalities interested in 
responding to needs. It can assist in acquainting local officials with programs 
that can stimulate housing construction. And it can seek to coordinate the ef- 
forts of groups interested in building low- and moderate-income or elderly housing. 


Under state sponsorship, Regional Housing Councils are being formed throughout 
Connecticut. The Councils are to act as clearinghouses for information on housing, 
provide liaison with governmental agencies, keep the state informed of local hous- 
ing needs, present forums on housing opportunities, and monitor local activities. 
SCRPA will coordinate its activities with those of the Council. 


State Action: The state's role is one of providing financial support for 
some types of subsidized housing and providing technical assistance to communities 
or nonprofit sponsors wishing to construct housing. 


Federal Action: Federal support consists of a variety of financing and mort- 
gage insurance programs and rent subsidization. The Federal Government also is 
responsible for enforcing the various civil rights laws relating to housing. 


3.7.3. THE REGION'S ECONOMY 


Diversification of the region's economy to reduce its dependence on defense 
expenditures is essential to the area's long-term economic health. This will be 
achieved only through the cooperation of all levels of government and a great deal 
of effort by private citizens and organizations. 


Local Action: Traditionally, the local chambers of commerce and municipal 
Economic Development Commissions have been concerned only with the economic growth 
of individual communities, but there is now a growing emphasis on regionalism. 
SCRPA will work with all local development groups to assist in implementing their 
programs and in consolidating their efforts toward the common regional objective 
of diversification. 
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Regional Action: At the regional level the Eastern Connecticut Development 
Council provides both a basis for coordination and a source of technical help in 
developing specific projects. Within its capabilities, SCRPA also will provide 
technical support. As an example, since the mid-1960s SCRPA has prepared an an- 
nual updating of the Overall Economic Development Program for the Norwich area. 
The OEDP is a requirement to establish eligibility for grants and loans from the 
U.S. Economic Development Administration. 


State Action: Close coordination of the region's economic development pro- 
gram with that of the Connecticut Department of Commerce is essential. The state 


agency can be of great help to our program through general staff aid and direct 
financial assistance to specific projects. 


Federal Action: Federal aid consists chiefly of financial assistance. To 
utilize federal grants effectively, close watch must be kept on changes in their 
program requirements. For example, in many cases federal grants are available 
only if the proposed project is compatible with a regional plan. This underscores 
the need for close coordination between SCRPA and its member municipalities. 


3.7.4. OPEN SPACE AND RECREATION FACILITIES 


An adequate system of open space areas and recreation facilities is as neces- 
sary aS an economic development program to the region's well-being. Implementation 
of the open space and recreation proposals of the regional plan will require action 
at the local, regional, state, and federal levels. 


Local Action: The Planning and Zoning, Conservation, and Park Commissions 


all have direct contributions to make toward achieving the regional open space 
and recreation plan. 


Planning Commissions may detail locally significant areas for preservation or 
for recreation use on the town plan. They may also require through the subdivision 


regulations the setting aside of small recreation areas within every new develop- 
ment. 


The Conservation Commission has the responsibility of preparing a conserva- 
tion plan for its community and of carrying out the plan. In doing this, it may 
accept gifts of land or purchase land on behalf of the community. 


Park Commissions are charged with acquiring, developing, and maintaining mu- 
nicipal parks and recreation facilities. 


In addition to public agencies, private organizations at the local level can 
make a major contribution to carrying out the regional plan. Good examples in this 
region are Nature Conservancy and the Pequot-sepos Wildlife Sanctuary, which are 
preserving important natural areas entirely through private action. 


Regional Action: In the absence of a county or metropolitan level of govern- 
ment in Connecticut, there is no open space or recreation program a the regional 
level. SCRPA has played a planning and coordinating role and has served to meet 


federal open space grant requirements. It will continue to perform these functions. 


State Action: The State Department of Environmental Protection has a direct 
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role in implementing the regional plan's open space proposals. DEP is responsible 
for acquiring and developing most of the open space and recreation sites proposed 

on the plan. It is also the agency through which federal grants to acquire local 

open space sites flow. 


Federal Action: The likelihood of federally-owned recreation facilities in 
this region is not very great. But through the U.S. Department of Agriculture's 
Soil Conservation Service, local communities can obtain substantial help in devel- 
oping conservation and open space plans, in carrying out conservation practices on 
both public and private property, and in developing flood control programs on 
smal] watersheds. SCRPA is now actively participating with the Soil Conservation 
Service in developing a flood protection program for the Yantic River watershed. 


Federal 50% grants for the acquisition and development of open space and 
recreation areas are another assist toward plan implementation. For eligibility, 


there must be a regional open space plan, and the project must be compatible with 
this plan. 


3.7.5. TRANSPORTATION FACILITIES 


Implementation of transportation proposals will have a substantial impact on 
the region's future growth and on the well-being of its population. 


Local Action: Municipalities have primary responsibility for the maintenance 
of local roads and streets. They may also participate in efforts of the regional 
Transit District to improve public transportation. 


Regional Action: The newly-formed Southeastern Connecticut Transit District 
is charged with expanding transit service on a regional scale. Its success will 
depend to a large extent on the degree of support it receives from its member mu- 
nicipalities and the public. SCRPA has and will continue to provide technical 
aid to the municipalities and the Transit District on transportation-related 
projects. 


State Action: The State has the greatest role in implementing transportation 
plans. The Department of Transportation may itself carry out projects involving 
any mode of transportation. Such projects should be compatible with the region's 
transportation plan. In addition, the state is a source of funding for projects 
developed by municipalities or the regional Transit District. 


Federal Action: Some transportation improvements, such as the dredging of 
the New London harbor and Thames River, may be undertaken directly by the Federal 
Government. But most federal involvement will be through project grants adminis- 
tered by the Connecticut Department of Transportation. 


3.7.6. WATER AND SEWER FACILITIES 
Water and sewer facilities are basic requirements in carrying out the land use 


proposals of the plan. Again, it will take action at all levels of government to 
provide the necessary facilities. 
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Local Action: At the municipal level, Water and Sewer Commissions or Authori- 
ties are responsible for preparing necessary engineering plans and constructing 
facilities. To be most effective, and to be eligible for federal construction 
grants, both water and sewer facilities must be coordinated with the regional plan. 


Regional Action: SCRPA, under federal law, must prepare coordinating plans 
and programs for water supply and sewer facilities if the region's communities are 
to continue to be eligible for federal construction grants. The Southeastern Con- 
necticut Water Authority is responsible for developing future major water supply 
sources and for providing a basis for interconnecting individual municipal systems. 


State Action: The state is deeply involved in implementing water and sewer 


facility plans through the regulatory powers of the Departments of Environmental 
Protection and Health. 


Federal Action: The primary role of the Federal Government is through grant 
programs. 


The outlook for implementing the regional plan, once it is adopted, is far 
brighter than it would have been a few years ago. In addition to local zoning 
and subdivision regulations, which in the future should be coordinated more than 
they have been in the past, transportation improvements, open space acquisitions, 
and water and sewer facility and urban renewal programs can all contribute to the 
implementation of the regional plan. Of particular importance is the federal re- 
quirement that highway construction, open space acquisition and development, and 
water and sewer facility construction be coordinated with local and regional plans 
to be eligible for federal grants. This requirement increases tremendously the 
likelihood that local and regional plans will be implemented rather than being 
filed away to gather dust. | 


3.8. PLAN UPDATING 


Southeastern Connecticut's Regional Development Plan will be useful as a guide 
for public and private action only so long as it is up to date. As new information 
becomes available, it should be analyzed to determine whether it indicates a need 
for changes in the plan. Any major new development in the region warrants a re- 
examination of the plan for possible amendment to keep it current. Significant 
changes in public attitudes toward growth or new environmental standards may also 
require a reconsideration of the plan. In 1980 the initial steps for a comprehen- 


sive updating of the plan should begin to assure that by 1985 a total re-evaluation 
will have been completed. 
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4.1. ENVIRONMENTAL ASSESSMENT 


In updating the Regional Development Plan for Southeastern Connecticut, the 
major elements of the natural environment have been identified and systematically 
translated into recommended land use categories. As demonstrated in Sections 
2.1 and 3.4 these environmentally sensitive areas, or elements, were discussed 
and assessed from the standpoint of their probable limitations to development. 


In general, the environmentally sensitive areas have been recommended for 
the least intensive land uses (low density residential and open space). The Re- 
gional Development Plan seeks to conserve these critical natural resource areas 
as much as possible by the assignment of these specific land uses. The natural 
distribution of environmentally sensitive areas over the region provides for a 


fairly equal distribution of the environmental amenities in Southeastern Con- 
necticut. 


More intensive land uses such as industrial, commercial, and higher density 
residential are assigned to land that can best support these uses in terms of 
least environmental impact. In general, these intensive land uses are recommended 
for areas where public facilities such as sewers and water are planned, in order 
to equalize the social as well as the environmental impacts of more intensive de- 
velopment throughout the Southeastern Connecticut Region. By following municipal 
facilities plans as closely as possible, the Regional Development Plan provides 
for some intensive development in 14 of the region's 18 communities. 


The Regional Development Plan has a high density intensive land use category 
that includes industrial, commercial, and high density residential uses. This com- 
bined category allows for much latitude in municipal decisions for expanded devel- 
opment in the water and sewer service areas. In any such area shown on the Plan, 

a municipality may decide which use or uses may be most compatible with existing 
land uses in a specific area and also with regard for the existing air quality. 


Since some of the municipal sewerage plans propose new service areas adjacent 
to existing service areas where development may already be concentrated fairly 
heavily, there could be a potential adverse impact on air quality. Depending on 
the kind of installation built, an expanded area of new development could degrade 
air quality through a further concentration of point source polluters, as in the 
case of some industrial and commercial uses, or by indirect sources such as the 
large number of automobiles which could be generated by a large subdivision, 
multi-family housing complex, or commercial shopping area. However, the flexibil- 
ity of the plan categories would permit a municipality, with the assistance of the 
Air Compliance Unit at DEP, to decide in advance of granting a development permit 
if the installation planned for a specific area will significantly affect the air 
quality of that area: As there is a consistent federal and state-established 
ceiling on air pollutants in each Connecticut municipality, the town would have to 
decide which kind of installation it will permit to degrade a portion of the re- 
maining air resource below the established ceiling. 


Alternatives to the natural resource and facility policies used to update the 
Regional Development Plan would dictate scattering intensive development areas 
equally throughout the 18 communities in the region. Such an approach would dis- 
regard existing and planned water and sewer facilities and natural resource limita- 
tions. It would also be a detriment in planning for mass transit, as the success 
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of a mass transportation system in the region will depend on some concentrations 
of population and employment centers. 


In conclusion, the Regional Development Plan recommends developing over the 
short-term those areas having the least physical restrictions to development and 
having access to facilities such as water and sewers. With this plan policy, the 
region seeks to enhance the long-term productivity of its natural environment by 
conserving natural resource areas such as floodplains, inland wetlands, tidal 
marshes, steep slopes, and water resource areas. 


4.2. HISTORIC PRESERVATION ASSESSMENT 


The proposed Regional Development Plan is sensitive to historic preservation. 
As part of the background to the plan, a comprehensive survey of historically and 
architecturally significant structures and sites was conducted.* Since 1968 the 
Agency has supported the formation of seven historic districts. Fifteen additional 
areas are identified in Section 2.6 of the plan as having high historic preservation 
value and being worthy of consideration for historic districting. None of the land 


use or transportation proposals of the plan appears to have a significant adverse 
impact on historic resources. 


4.3. HUMAN RIGHTS AND OPPORTUNITIES ASSESSMENT 


4.3.1. GOALS UNDERLYING THE PLAN 


Equal opportunity as a principle for the region is reflected in many of the 
goals and objectives presented in Section 3.2. Specific examples are the following. 


(1) The general land use objective to: "Provide for a balanced range of 
choice in housing, employment opportunities, and recreation facilities 
by proposing a distribution of these throughout the region where natural 
conditions and the availability of public facilities favor their location." 


(2) Economic objectives to: "Achieve an unemployment rate for the region as a 
whole averaging not more than 4% per year. 


"Seek to create employment conditions by 1980 which will bring the per- 
centage of low income population down to not more than 10% of the re- 


gion's families and the median income of each town to not less than 90% 
of the median for Connecticut as a whole." | 


(3) A housing goal to: "Provide a variety of housing types, designs, and 
settings to permit a range of choice for all of the region's residents." 


* SCRPA, 1968. OPPORTUNITIES FOR HISTORIC PRESERVATION. 
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Supporting objectives to: "Encourage a broad range of housing within 


the region to meet the needs of all segments of the population regardless 
of income, race or age. 


“Encourage good community and subdivision design through the provision 
of technical services from the SCRPA staff. 


“Assist the municipalities without local plans to prepare these by 1980. 


“Advocate changes in local zoning to accommodate the expected regional 
housing needs by 1980 where the necessary facilities and services are 
available. 


"Assist, to the extent funding permits, in developing housing programs 
to serve those population groups with housing problems." 


(4) An open space and recreation objective to: "Improve municipal recreation 
facilities to provide a range of playgrounds, parks, and specialized 
facilities within easy access to the region's population on a day-to-day 
basis. Particular emphasis should be placed on developing new recrea- 
tional opportunities in the older, more developed sections of the region's 
larger communities." 


(5) A transportation goal to: "Develop a transportation system which through 
a variety of modes will provide convenient access for all segments of the 
population, regardless of age, race, or income status, to all parts of 
the region and to important points beyond its borders. Such a system 
should be developed with a view to minimizing adverse environmental im- 
pact as well as achieving user convenience." 


A supporting objective to: "Maintain a public transportation system and, 
if possible, expand this to serve all contiguous urbanized development 
by 1990." 


4.3.2. REGIONAL PLAN PROPOSALS 
The Overall Land Use Pattern 


Considerable opportunity for choice is provided within the land use pattern 
proposed on the Regional Development Plan. 


A total of 600 acres of presently vacant land is proposed for Urban High Den- 
sity Uses. An additional 15,100 acres of now undeveloped land is designated for 
Urban Medium Density Uses. The suburban area proposed includes 67,000 acres of 
vacant land. These acreages are far in excess of the amount of land that will be 
needed for new intensive development through 1990. One function of this capacity 
to accommodate new growth is to provide alternative sites for a variety of housing, 
industrial, and commercial activities. 


Over 61,000 acres of land are proposed for open space or recreational use. 


Approximately 62% of this total is recommended within or adjacent to areas proposed 
for urban or suburban development. An effort has been made to identify recrea- 
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tional possibilities in reasonably close proximity to concentrations of popula- 
tion. 


Standards and recommendations for local recreational programs have not been 


presented in this report. They were prepared and disseminated in SCRPA's 1968 
plan: RECOMMENDED OPEN SPACE PROGRAM. 


Housing 


The proposed plan concludes that the lack of job opportunities and services 
in the suburbs does not favor a substantial shift of low-income population to these 
communities. However, the plan recommends that since the suburban towns already 
have significant populations of low- and moderate-income families, they should seek 
to increase housing opportunities for such groups. 


Specific steps suggested are: publicly subsidized housing programs; increased 
zoning for multi-family housing; increased use of mobile MORES » rehabilitation of 
existing units, both single- and multi-family. 


The land use proposals of the Regional Development Plan recommend Medium or 
High Density Mixed Urban Uses in portions of 14 of the 18 municipalities in the 
region. Communities containing such areas are: Colchester, East Lyme, Franklin, 
Griswold, Groton, Ledyard, Lisbon, Montville, New London, Norwich, Preston, Sprague, 
Stonington, and Waterford. Both densities of the Mixed Urban Uses category are con- 
Sidered suitable, because of available utilities, for intensive development. Multi- 
family housing is considered an appropriate use in these areas. Recommended housing 
densities range from 2 to 9.9 units per acre in the Medium Density category to 10 
or more units per acre in the High Density category. 


In Section 3.7.2 of the plan we recommend that municipalities review their land 
use regulations to assure that they do not have an exclusionary effect that is un- 
justified. Such an evaluation would be particularly appropriate for communities 


considered to have areas suitable for either of the two categories of Mixed Urban 
Uses. 


A variety of activities that the Regional Planning Agency will continue to 
perform to assist in meeting housing needs is also discussed in Section 3.7.2. 


Employment 


Three major and 20 other economic centers are proposed on the plan. These 
centers are within the more intensively developed area of the region, where access 
is good and utilities are available. Small scale economic activity, while not 
shown, 1S considered suitable in the Mixed Suburban Uses category. No major shifts 
of employment opportunities from the present pattern are anticipated through 1990. 


Through the region's transportation planning program, efforts are being made 


to increase the opportunity for workers to reach places of employment by public 
transportation. 
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Transportation 


Public transportation to serve those segments of the population that have no 
or only limited private transportation is an objective of the proposed Regional 
Development Plan. A specific program to serve the urban core of the region, along 
the coast and up either side of the Thames River, with public transit service has 
been proposed* and is in the initial stages of implementation. Within this program 
a particular effort has been made to plan service linking concentrations of low 


income, minority, and elderly populations with employment, commercial, and service 
centers. 


No major new highway construction is proposed, and so adverse impact on any 
segment of the population should be minimal. 


No expansion of facilities at Trumbull Airport is proposed. SCRPA recommends 
that a master plan be prepared for the airport before any major physical improve- 
ments are made. The Agency has previously adopted the policy that Trumbull Airport 
should remain a small feeder airport providing connection to larger airports and 
direct service to a limited number of cities within a 500-mile radius.** None of 
SCRPA's current policies or proposed plans would increase adverse impact on the 
population living or working in the vicinity of Trumbull Airport. 


SCRPA has supported recommendations presented by a consultant study for the 
Connecticut Department of Transportation*** that the State Pier in New London be 
expanded, upgraded, and modernized. Since the pier is in close proximity to a 
concentration of low income population, a modernization program would be expected 
to produce additional job opportunities accessible to this population. On the nega- 
tive side, an increase in activity at the pier will mean additional truck traffic 
through the neighborhood. Since the pier already exists, is important to the re- 
gion's economy, is seriously in need of improvement, and can be expected to decline 
in usefulness without improvement, we believe the positive aspects of this project 
outweigh its possible negative impact. : 


* See: Urban Transportation Systems Associates, 1975. A TRANSIT DEVELOPMENT 
PROGRAM FOR THE SOUTHEASTERN CONNECTICUT REGION. And SCRPA, 1975. RECOM- 
MENDED REGIONAL TRANSPORTATION PLAN FOR SQUTHEASTERN CONNECTICUT. 


** See: SCRPA and the Town of Groton Planning Office, 1972. THE IMPACT OF 
TRUMBULL AIRPORT. 


*kk Frederic R. Harris, Inc., 1975. NEW LONDON STATE PIER COURSE OF ACTION STUDY. 
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